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Communications are freqnently directed. to this Depart- 





ment asking for opinions on mere abstract questions; and 
enquiring what decision would be made, if such, or such a 
state of facts should occur. The questions which actually 
arise in the eleven thousand school districts of the state are 
sufficiently numerous and embarrassing ; and the Superin- 
tendent hopes that it will save both time and labor to ap- 
prise his numerous correspondents, that hereafter no adjudi- 
cation will be made on any supposititious statement of facts, 
and no opinion given on any hypothetical case. 
SAMUEL YOUNG, Sup’t Com. Schools. 
Albany, Nov. 1, 1842. 





OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—PROFANITY. 


Phenix, Sept. 10, 1842. 

Dear Str—Having expressed my conviction to a party of 
teachers not long since, that I should consider habitual pro- 
fanity a sufficient grotind for annulling a certilicate, some of 
them considered me altogether too rigid. I therefore thought 
to lay the subject before you for your consideratior. Your 
views upon this question will be read with interest by the 
public, exert a salutary influence on the great masg of teach 
ers, and confer a lasting benefit on the taugiit. 
O. W. RANDALL, 
Dept. Sup. Oswego Co. 


Yours respectfully, 
Hon. SamuEt Youne. 


r Albany, October 6, 1842. 

Dear Sir—You inform me that your opinion that habity- 
al profanity would be a sufficient ground for annulling a cer- 
tificate, is deemed by some teachers ‘ altogether too rigid,” 
and you ask my views on this subject. 

In the first place, I cannot imagine under what construc- 
tion of law, or code of morality, an individual addicted to 
habitual profanity, could ever have obtained a certificate as a 
qualified teacher. But such a certificate having been pro- 
cured, no matter by what means. I should deem it the im- 
perative duty of any tribunal having the power, to affix up- 
on it at the earliest moment, the blot of annulment, and if 
possible of oblivion. re 

‘‘Good moral character” is made by the statute, an in- 
dispensable requisite to the qualification of ateacher. *' Pro- 
fane cursing and swearing” is a legal offence, punishable by 
fine, and in default of payment by imprisonment. Can ebo- 
ny be mistaken for topaz? Can: ‘‘ good moral character’ be 
ascribed to him, who “ habitually” puts both the laws of God 
and man at defiance ? 

Most of the crimes and vices which afflict and disgrace so- 
ciety, can plead that they are based upon some of the ani- 
mal gratifications. It isto satisfy his real or factitious physi- 
eal wants, that the thief commits larceny. The glutton, in 
the indulgence of his appetite, is sustained by a precedent 
“running on all fours” in the swine; andthe gross debau- 
chee can claim the goat and the monkey as his brothers: 
but profanity is a spontaneous exhibition of iniquity, a volun- 
teer sin committed without temptation, and without reward; 
a bastard vice destitute of parentage—wholly disowned by 
nature. Phrenologists profess to find the lozation upon the 
human skull of all the animal propensities. No one, how- 


ever, has yet been able to detect the ‘‘ bump” of profanity. 
Pandora’s box is full without it; and the amateurs in human 
mischief and human misery have superadded this as a mere 
gratuitous evil. 

Ican conceive of nothing more horrible and repulsive 
han to send innocent little children toa schovl, where they 
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| will be taught, either by precept or example, .to stammer | Tho first Part of this work is by Dr. Potter, and exhibits 
oaths and to lisp profanity. This is to poison the whole | the relations of the school to society, tracing its influence on 
| stream of life at its very source. | the common weal with a vigorous and eloquent pen, show- 
| If you know any teacher within your jurisdiction, who is | ing what education we as a people need, and how it may be 
| addicted to the low and vulgar vice of profanity, I advise | secured to our children. ‘The relations of ignorance, crime, 
| you, in conjunction with the town inspectors, to immediately | and pauperism, form a sad commentary on the faithlessness 
‘annul his certificate—unless you believe that such an exer-| of the people to their highest interests. 

cise of power will impair your usefulness, and not be sus-| 


ster. a The second Part isby Mr. Emerson of Boston, who for 
| tained by public sentiment, 


more than eighteen years has conducted a school second to 
Should you so conclude, I direct that you send to this de- | none in the Union, and whose attainments eminently quali- 
partment the name of such teacher; on the receipt of which, | fy him to be an aid to teachers. 
I will relieve you from all responsibility on the subject. 
Yours respectfully, 
SAMUEL YOUNG, Sup’t. Com. Schools. 
|O. W. Ranpaty, Esq. Dep. Sup’t. Oswego Co. 


| By him has been underta- 

| ken the difficult, but most important duty, of presenting the 

| best methods of teaching, and we confidently refer all inte- 
rested in the subject to a careful examinatiom of the manner 
in which he has accomplished his task. 

| Extracts from this work will be found in this Journal. 

One copy of the School and the School-master will be 
The Superintendent deems it proper to request the special | sent GRATUITOUSLY to each of the eleven thousand district 
| schools of this state, for the use of the inhabitants and 


distribution of the very valuable work below referred to. | teacher of the district—-and a copy to every academy and to 


/ : : . | eg , j 2 . <7} 9 
gratuitously forwarded through the instrumentality of private | each mitt enpomenennan nt; making not less than 12,000 
| copies to be distributed for the general good. 


benevolence and philanthropy, to the several school dis- | ‘ oe d 
tints: wid | As many copies as there are school districts in a county 
The insertion of a notice in one or | ill t ked i bark ; 

: will be packed in a separate box; y 
more newspapers of the county, of the arrival of the pack- | di ‘i h P ; : ier nero er as there 
a . Ss y : ‘ . > 
age containing the books, at the county clerk's office, for de- | or cs ope ~ sere a ea “ty eet age 
: | rate packa y Ke . 
livery to the town clerks, &c. is respectfully suggested as| 5 ; tig a tee Pa —, Teeheen 

° j ; . ¢ | taining them being forw od W - 
the most efficacious means of diffusing a general knowledge “ fp ES Snes Cape, Coe-eaee 

es ; | ty clerk of each county. 
of the fact; and the deputies are earnestly requested per- | Ww Id th 7 4 k 
‘ Lae e would that we were ; y 
sonally to see that the proper officers of each district within | thi a “eh wares it 2 es awe Se 
idl oe : is noble act of far see ° 

their jurisdiction, are furnished with the work at the earliest | - S caeedinngssoamseteos 
practicable opportunity. It will be found a valuable auxili- | PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ary to all engaged or interested in the work of elementary 
instruction. 





TO DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





attention of the respective county superintendents to the 


tricts of their counties. 








We deem it a duty to call attention to the following cor- 
respondence, believing that the general diffusion of these 
The deputies are also directed to ascertain as early as | ‘‘ Drawings of the Human Stomach, as affected by the use 
will prevent much moral degrada. 


' 
| 
| 
j 





” 


may be practicable, in what districts the School Journal is | of intoxicating drinks, 
not received by the proper officer, and to forward the name | tion. and save thousands of valuable lives. We wish they 
of the clerk or trustee of such district by whom it will be | might be hung up in every academy and district school in 
taken from the office, and preserved fur the use of the dis- | the land, believing that their silent but powerful monitions 
trict. | would preserve our youth from the temptations of later 
Owing to change of residence, change of school officers, years. 

and in some cases, I regret to say, the enormous charge of| A benevolent individual has provided the means to fur. 
postage, 124 cents perannum, there are some districts which | nish one set to each of the public schools in New-York, and 
do not regularly receive the decisions and directions of the | eight sets of the Colossal Drawings for as many different pub- 
department, through the medium of the Journal. As these | lic institutions, Another gentleman has made a similar do- 
decisions and directions relate to and affect all the great in- | nation to the schools of Brooklyn. The officers of state 
terests involved in the system, the distribution of the public | 29d the mayor of the city, have given their permission to 
money, the condition of the libraries, the communications of place a setin the Capitol, the State Building, and the City 
the deputies to their several counties, the organization | Hall of the city of Albany—they being purchased and pre- 
and administration of the districts, and the means of elevat- | sented for that purpose. 

ing the moral and intellectual condition of the schools, it is | We might refer to other similar evidences of the interest 
of the first importance that its actual reception should be se-| excited by these drawings, in those interested in elevating 
cured in the several districts; and you are particularly di-| the physical and moral condition of society, but it is need- 
rected to give it your immediate and careful attention. And | less, as the following letters express the general sentiment 
this is the more important, as in those districts where improve- | upon this subject. 
ment is most needed, all the means of education are most ne- 
zlected. The number of sucli districts is small compared 


with the whole number, but that there is one in any county, 


Batiston Centre, Sept. 10, 1842. 
To the Hon. Samuel Young, Secretary of State, and Super- 
intendent of Common Schvols. 

Deak Srr—I am making an effort to place a bound volume 


is discreditable to it. SAMUEL YOUNG, 
Sup't. Coa. Schools. 





THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOL-MASTER—By 
Atonzo Potter, D. D. and GeorGce B. Emerson, A. M. 
Harper & Brothers, New-York. 

We have great pleasure in announcing the publication of 
this valuable manual for schools. It has been prepared by 
writers eminently qualified for the work, and has received 
the strong recommendation of the Hon. Samuel Young, Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, by whom it was careful- 
ly and critically examined before being sent to the press. 

We anticipate from its publication wide spread blessings, 
believing that it will aid in awakening intelligent interest in 
the condition of those schools, which we boast to be the 
bulwarks of liberty and religion, but of whose condition we 
know comparatively nothing—forgetting that means of good 
are readily perverted by neglect, into deadly instruments 
of evil. 








of Dr. Sewall’s work on the ** Pathology of Drunkenness,” 
with Drawings of the Human Stomach as affected by the use 
of alevholic drinks, in every school district library in the 
state. You are aware that the plan was submitted to the 
committee on education last winter and unanimously approv- 
ed. It is also my intention to furnish a complete set of the 
colussal drawings framed, to as many of our literary institu- 
tions as ] can find means to supply. As Superintendent of 
Common Schools, [should be pleased to receive your ap- 
probation of the measure, and to learn whether your de- 
partment could assist me in the distribution of the bound 
volume. I am dear sir, yours with great respect, 
EDWARD C. DELAVAN. 


SECRETARY OF STATE'S wooiss 





DEPARTMENT oF Common ScuHoots, 
Albany, 12th September, 1842. 

Dear Sir—I am informed by yvurs of the 10th inst., that 
you are ‘* making an effort to place a bound volume of Dr. 
Sewall’s work on the Pathology of Drunkenness,” together 
with the plates, in every school district library in the state. 
I am satisfied that the colored plates of Dr. Sewall, exactly 
depicting the transitions of the human stomach fro.a perfect 
health to the last stages of cancerous, alcoholic disease, will 
make a deeper and more lasting impression upon the minds 
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of reflecting individuals, and even upon the thoughtless and 
ignorant, than any other work that has ever been published. 

I wish the admirable lecture of Dr. Nott contained in the 
Enquirer, could be added to the work of Dr. Sewall. The 
teachers of pee would then be able, vy display and ex- 
planation of the plates, and by reading two lectures to 
their pupils, to communicate an admonition to the six hua- 
dred thousand children of this State, against the deadly poi- 
son of inebriation, which would never be forgotten. 

Whatever can be done to make the rising generation more 
wise, more healthful, and consequently more happy than 
thei: predecessors, is worthy of all commendation. You 
heve my best wishes for the success of your efiurt; and I 
will willingly aid in Sa eee to the anaes of my abil- 
ity. ery respectfully, yours, &c. 

S. YOUNG, 
Sup’t. of Common Schools. 

rt. C. Deravan, Esq. 


Letter from Dr. Warren to Dr. Sewall, after lecturing 
from the large drawings to his class at Cambridge College, 
Mass. 





Boston, June 15, 1842. 
My Dear Sir—A few days since, Mr. Delavan had the 
goodness to show me the enlarged pictures he has had made 
of the drunkard’s stomach. I have compared them with the 
iginal representations, and find them tu be correct copies 
of those formerly published with some additional. I have 
also compared both sets with dried and wet preparations of 
the human stomach, and find them to convey satisfactory 


' ideas of the natural form of this organ, and of the unnatural 


produced by disease, It fortunately happened that 


- vn the very day I first saw the magnified views, I was to 


ve a lecture on the diseases of the stomach. I immediate- 
y obtained permission of Mr. Delavan to employ them in 
my lecture, and exhibited them with great satisfaction to a 
large number of gentlemen of the University at Cambridge, 
composed of the senior class, and of many resident gradu- 
jtes from different parts of the Union. Many of those pre- 
sent, received impressions which can never be effaced. and 
which must have a salutary influence on their future lives. 
A knowledge of the changes wrought by the free use of 
stimulating drinks on the delicate organization of the stomach 
and digestive apparatus, must have a t effect in pre- 
venting the use of these articles; and when this knowledge 
is conveyed by a representation of the fact as it daily occurs 
in thousends of cases, the impression must be more vivid 
and durable. Your scientific labors, and the unexampled 
(forts of Mr. Delavan, in accomplishing this important work, 
cannot fail to produce the richest fruits your philanthropy 
could anticipate. In order to effect so desirable a result, the 
friends of humanity should exert themeelves to distribute 
these impressive delineations through all the colleges and 
literary seminaries for young people, so that every town in 
the United States should have one copy at least, exhibited 
im some public place.° 
With great respect, 
T have the honor to be 
Your friend and serv't. 


Dr. Szewatt. JOHN C. WARREN. 





(From the School and the Schoolmaster.] 


WHAT IS THE EDUCATION RECEIVED BY THE 
PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY? 


In thus describing the kind of education which is called 
f+ by the situation of our country and the spirit of the age, 
I have referred, not only to sehool education, but to all the 
agencies,- which tend to form the minds and characters of 
the rising generatidn. It is one thing to set forth what this 
education ought to be, and quite anuther to determine what 
it actually is, On this latter puint, all who wish well to 
their country ought to speak plainly ; their evidence should 
be given in without prejudice or passion : with no alloy of 
party feeling ; and with a single desire to see the American 
pone fulfilling the high destiny marked out for them by 

rvidence. Hie is the best friend of his country who, on 
such subjects, utters the truth. and the whole truth. It is, 
unhappily, the interest of many in every party, who wish 
to use the peuple for the accomplishment of their own sordid 

, to lavish upon them the most unbounded profes- 
sions of confidence in their wisdom : and it is not easy, in 
such a state of things, fur one, however loyal to the institutions 
of his country. or however devoted to the popular welfare, 
to hint at prevailing imperfections, without incurring reproach 
and exposing himself to misapprehension. And yet, if this 
is not done, if he who thinks he sees dangerous maxims 
pervading the popular mind, and radical defects in existing 
systems of education, may not proclaim them boldly, ar? 
with impunity too, where is our boasted freedom, and 
where the hope tha: our future shall be better than our past? 
All edvancement in a higher civilization must be the result 
of a clear perception of existing evils and dangers ; and 
such ion can evidently never be attained unless indi- 
viduals are free 19 discuss and expose them. 

lask, then, what is the aggregate intelligence and moral 
culture bestowed by education on the people of this coun- 
try? I answer, in the words of one who has always been 
known asthe advocate of the largest liberty, and whose 
firmness in the declaration of his opinions has only been 

ualled by the sincerity with which, in the estimation of 

his fellow-citizens, he has held them.* 

** Nothing is more common than for public journalists to 
extol in unmeasured terms ‘ the intelligence of the commu- 
r.ty.’ On all occasions, according to them, Vox populi est 
vox Dei. We are pronounced to be n highly cultivated, in- 
tellectual, and civilized people. When we, the people, 
called for the exclusion of small bills, we were right ; when 
we called for the repeal of the exclusion, we were equal! 
right. Weare divided into political parties nearly equal, 
but we are both right. We disagree respecting the funda- 
mental principles of government ; we quarrel about the 
laws of a circulating medium; we are bank and anti-bank, 
tariff and auti-tariff, for a national bankrupt law and against 
a national bankrupt law, for ee ree ions ang for 
excluding corporations, for unlimited internal improvement, 


* Lecture on Civilization, by Samuel Young. 





aud for no internal improvement. We have creeds, sects, 
denominations, and faiths of all varieties, each insisting 
that it is right, and that all the others are wrong. We have 
cold water societies, but many more that habitually deal in 
Lhot water. We are anti-masonic and masonic, ‘ pro-sluvery 
and anti-slavery ;’ and are spiced and seasoned with adoli- 
tionism, tmmediateism, gradualism, mysticism, materialism, 
agrarianism, sensualism, egotism, skepticism, idealism, 
t dentalism, Van Burenism, Harrisonism, Mormon- 
ism, and animal magnetism. Every public and private to- 
pic has its furious partisans, s ling with antagonists 
equally positive and unyielding, and yet we are told that we 
are a well-informed, a highly civilized people. : 

’ ** If we look to our legislative halls, to the lawgivers of 
the land, to the men who have been selected for the greatest 
wisdom and experience, we shall see the same disagreement 
and collision on every subject. 

‘* He who would play the politician must shut his eyes to 
all this, and talk incessantly of the intelligence of the peo- 
ple. Instead of attempting to lead the community in the 
right way, he must go with them in the wrong. 

** It is true, he may preach sound doctrine 1n reference to 
the education of youth. He may state the vast influence it 
has upon the whole life of man. He may freely point out 
the imperfections in the moral, intellectual, and physical in- 
struction of the children of the present day. He may urge 
the absolute necessity of good teachers, of the multiplica- 
tion of libraries, and every other means for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. He may expatiate upon the supersti- 
tious fears, the tormenting fancies, the erroneous notions, 
the wrong prepossessions, and the laxity of morals which 
inost children are allowed to imbibe for want of early and 
correct instruction, and which, in the majority of cases, 
last through life. He may, with truth and freedom, de- 
clare, that the mental impress, at twenty, gives the colour- 
ing to the remainde ife : and that most young men of 
our country, of that‘aye, have not half the correct informa- 
tion and sound princip!?s which might, with proper care, 
have been instilled into their winds before they were ten 
years old. 

‘* But here the pulitician must stop his censures and close 
his advice. At twenty-one, the ignorant, uneducated, and 
wayward youth is entitled to the right of suffrage, and min- 
gles with a community composed of materials like himself. 
He bursts the shell which had enveloped him; he emerges 
from the chrysalis state of darkness and ignorance, and at 
once becomes a component part. of ‘a highly intelligent, en- 
lightened, and civilized community.’ 

“If we honestly desire to know society as it is, we must 
subject it to a rigorous analysis. We must divest ourselves 
of all partiality, and not lay the ‘ flattering unction’ of vani- 
ty toour souls. The clear perceptiwn of our deficiencies, 
of the feeble advances already made in knowledge and civili- 
zation, is the best stimulus to united, energetic, and useful 
exertion. Bitter truth is much more wholesome than sweet 
delusion. ¢ 


‘The gross flattery which is weekly and daily poured out 
in legislative speeches and by a time-serving press, has a 
most pernicious influence upon the public mind and morals. 
The greater the ignorance of the mass, the more readily the 
flattery is swalluwed. He who is the most circumscribed 
in knowledge, perceiyes nota single cloud in his mental 
horizon. Attila and his Huns doubtless believed them- 
selves to be the most civilized people on earth; and|\if they 
had possessed our editorial corps, they would have ‘proved 
it to he so. 

‘* Weak and vain females, in the days of their youth, have 
been charged by the other sex with an extraordinary fund- 
ness for flattery. Bat, judging by the constant specimens 
which are lavishly administered and voraciously swallowed, 
the male appetite for hyperboles of praise 1s altogether su- 
perior. 

‘The vainglorious boastings of the American press ex- 
cite the risibility of all intelligent foreigners: According to 
the learned and philosophic De ‘ocqueviile, this is the 
country, of all others, where publie opinion is the most dic- 
tatorial and desputic. Like a spoiled child, it has been in- 
dulged, flattered, and caressed by interested sycophants un- 
til its capricivusness and tyranny are boundless. 

“Ww Americans boast of their cultivated minds and 
humane feolings. foreigners point them to the existence of 
negro slavery, When they claim the civic merit of unquali- 
fied submission te the rules of social order, they are referred 
to the frequent exhibition of duels and of Lynch law. When 
they insist upon the prevalence among us of strict integrity, 
sound morals, and extensive piety, they are shown an Ameri- 
can newspaper, which probably contains the annunciation 
of half a dozen thefts, robberies, embezzlements, horrid 
murders, and appalling suicides. 

‘* Burns, the eminent Scotch poet, seems to have believed 
that good would result 





‘« “Tf Providence the gift would gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


If we had this gift, much of our overwecning vanity 
would doubtless be repressed, and many would seriously pon- 
der on the means of reformation and improvement. 

‘* But that any great improvement can be made upon the 
moral propensities of the adults of the present day is not to 
be expected, The raw material of humanity, after being even 
partially neglected for twenty years, generally bids defiance 
to every manufacturing process: 

‘¢ The moral education—that is, the proper discipline of 
the dispositions and affections of the mind, by which a re- 
verence for the Supreme Being, a love of justice, of bene- 
volenee, and of truth are expanded, strengthened, and di- 
rected, and the conscience enlightened and invigorated, 
must have its basis deeply and surely laid in childhood. 
Truth, in the important parts of moral science, is most 
easily taught, makes the most indelible impressions in 
early life ; before the infusion of the poison of bad example; 
before false notions and pernicious opinions have taken rout; 
before the understanding is blunted and distorted by habit, 
6r the mind clouded by oe xen 

The length to which this quotation has extended will 
hardly be regretted by our readers; and it prepares us to en- 
ter at once on the last topic which remains to be discussed 





in this chapter, viz., Taz Importance or Epucation. 





NEW-ORLEANS. 
ITS PUBLIC SCHOOLS—THEIR CONDITION AND PROS. 
: PECTs. 





The following interesting account we owe to the Record. 
er of the city; whose efforts in behalf of the improvement 
and prosperity of the schools, we hope will be crowned with 
entire success.—Eb. 

Recorper’s Orrice, 2d My., 
New- Orleans, Aug. 26, 1842. 

Dear Str—Your esteemed favor of the 10th inst., has 
been received, and for the lively interest you evince in fa. 
vor of public education here, | return yeu my sincere ac- 
knowledgments. 

Our public schools have been organized and put in opera- 
tion since the Ist of January last, though by law, the sum of 
ten thousand dollars has been annually drawn from the state 
treasury, and expended within the city of New-Orleans, by 
a Board of Regents, appomted by the governor, in the sup- 
port of a Central and Primary Schools; of which it is deemed 
sufficient to say, they did not fully satisfy public expecta- 
tion ; and it was undera full sense of their insufficiency that 
the legislature, in 1841, abolished them, and in their stead, 
authofzed the several municipalities (3) of this city to es- 
tablish schools within their respective limits, under their 
immediate superintencence. 

Shortly after the passage of this law, the council of this 
municipality ordained a Board of Directors, by selecting four 
of the most respectable and competent citizens from each (3) 
ward, with authority to awe and direct the public schools, 
These directors knew full well, from persona! observation, 
that it would seriously jeopardize the enterprise to engraft it 
on the old system ; they accordingly determined to begin de 
novo; nor did they any more incline to employ any of the 
old teachers, but rather cast their thoughts abroad to draw 
to their aid some persons conversant with the improvements 
made in public education in the north and east. 

Application was made to H. Mann, Esgq., of Boston, than 
whom none could be found more competent ; who selected, 
and under a full sense of the responsibility, recommended 
the Hon. J. A. Shaw, of Mass.; a gentleman well known to 
him, and long and 5 ety engaged in teaching, and 
perfectly acquainted With the improved systems of public 
education suggested by enlightened experience. 

Mr. Shaw arrived here about the Ist January last, andim- 
mediately began to organize and superintend the schvols ; 
and under his auspices they have prospered beyond the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine, and far surpassing anything 
of the kind ever, witnessed here before, as the following 
contrast will abundantly verify. The system heretofore 
adopted by the ‘‘ Regents,” accommodated about seventy-five 
scholars in this municipality, while the average number be- 
longing to the school now is abont seven hundred ; and so 
fveviety are they regarded by the community, that it is 
confidently believed the number will be doubled within the 


ear. 

. The Board of Directors have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on the success so far attendant on their onerous 
labors ; for besides the universal objections against public 
schools, pervading our mixed population, they had strong 
objections and deep rooted prejudices to overcome, engen- 
dered by renson of their having failed-to answer the ends of 
their institution, and it is believed there never was a change 
more radical and more thorough within so short a period. 
The children of the most respectable, as well as those of the 
more humble parentagé, are now seen seated on the same 
bench, nobly striving with each other for the mastery in in- 
teliectual superiority. ’ 

The aystem of education attempted in this municipality is 
in accordance with that of Massachusetts, and the success 
attending it has gradually gained on the confidence of the 
public ; and as a consequence, drawn the children from the 
private schools. The friends of the enterprise rejoice ex- 
ceedingly at it. as it affords the most indubitable evidence of 
their superiority. Some children who have heretofore roam- 
ed.at large, in neglect and idleness, have been induced with- 
in the pale of these schools, where intellects and morals are 
improved and ripened, 

here are ten teachers employed in these schools: two 
males and eight females. 

‘Their salaries are, 


Male Superintendent, - - - $2,500 per aa., $2,500 
Male Assistant, - - - - - 1,000 “ 1,000 
Female Principal,- - -*- - 800° “ 300 
Seven Female Agsitants, each 500“ 3,500 
Rent of Houges, Books, and 

contingencies, - - - - - 5,200 ‘“ 5,200 


Tota] expenditure, - - - - - - = + = $13,000 


To properly comprehend this subject, it is deemed indis- 
pensable to inform you, that the eity of New-Orleans is di- 
vided into three separate and distinct corporations, with & 
Mayor in common to all. 

The first and third municipalities have about seventy- 
eight thousand inhabitants, the ancient population, mostly 
of French and Spanish descent; while this, the second ru- 
nicipality, contains about twenty-five thousand persons, ge- 
gerally Americans. 


Ist Municipality contains 49,000; In school, - - - 66 
$ do. ae 25,000; do. - - - 700 
3d do ‘29,000; += do. = 2 900 


The schools in each of the other municipalities, are now 
under the immediate superintendence of their reepective 
councils, without the aid or intervention of other citizens, as 
in this. ‘Whether this dispensation of the aid of her citizens 
be of adyantage or not, it does not- hecome me to speak; 
though there is a marked difference in the number of sche 
lars—especially 81, when you observe the smallest popula- 
tion. sends infinitely the most, and so of the next. This great 
disparity of scholars attending the public schools in the re- 
spective municipalities, is to me inexplicable, though in some 
measure may be ascribed to an unwillingness on the part of 
parents to have their children seemingly educated at public 
expense; yet to our colleges and mies, infinitely moré 


eleemosynary,there appears to be no miagi 
the more opulent! The constant wey i 









connection of our population with that of 
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where these fallacious opinions have long since given place 
to more rational thought, has taught them to regard these 
useful institutions with the highest consideration, and no 
more object to sending their children to them, than they 
would to public places of worship, or appeal themselves to 
and use the courts of justice. 

Neither has vn school education obtained that atten- 
tion throughout the @tate of Louisiana, which its importance 
and her relative position and connection with her sister 
states, sv imperiously demands. True itis, that large sums 
of money have been appropriated and expended by the state 
fur many years, in support of education; but mostly to fuster 
academies and colleges for the education of the sons and 
daughters of the more opulent! State pride and parental 
solicitude suggests the propriety, nay, necessity, for such in- 
stitutions, where our own native children can be educated 
within our own borcers. This, of itself, is not only free 
from objection, but is commendable, and characteristic of a 
high-minded, chivalrous and patriotic people. But great care 
should be taken, that the resources of the state are so distri- 
buted as to place the means of acquiring a sound and practi- 
eal education within the reach of all the children. That 
this fundamental and vital principle is overlooked, is almost 
self-evident, by a reference to and an examination into the 
manner in which the state funds are appropriated. The 
ged estimates the expenditure for education at $105,- 

, Viz: 

Colleges. - - - + = $39,000 

Academies, - - . es & me 
$56,000 
Common Schools, - - - - - - - 49,000 


This $49.000 is distributed to the respective parishes of 
the state, ($2.63 to each voter,) through the interventiun of 
their ‘‘ Police Juries,” (except this city;) and the neglect of 
more than three quarters of all these depositories to report to 
the secretary of state, and by law superintendent of public 
education, an account of the condition of the schools or ex- 
penditure of the funds entrusted to their care, is further and 
perhaps more conclusive evidence of a lamentable apathy on 
this important subject throughout the state. Though the 
friends of public education are not without hope; the auspi- 
cious beginning here, augurs well; and it is hoped and be- 
lieved that ere long this state will be found second to none 
in her efforts in so important a cause. Experience demon- 
strates, that the ball of public education, once put in motion, 
acquires additional momentum as it advances, and [ hope 
history will not hereafter have to record a variation from it 
in this state. 

I have forwarded our rules, &c., by mail. 


Very respectfully, 
F. Dwicut, Esq. J. BALDWIN. 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CINCINNATI. 


Read the following extract from a detailed account of the 
public schools of this western city, and ask yourself, why 
there is not a similar interest felt in the education of our 
children? The examination of academies fill pages of the 
daily papers, and we rejoice at this manifestation of interest 
in their welfare, but it is neither right, safe, nor creditable, 
that in many of our populous places, the public schools in 
which five out of six of our children are taught, are utterly 
neglected by all classes of citizens. Society is paying the 
penalty of this negligence in its alms-houses, jails, and 
penitentiaries ; and in many a desolate family, where ruin 
and misery, the bitter fruits of a neglected childhood, are 
daily gathered. We shall return to this subject and attempt 
to show how muchAlbany pays for her neglect of her pub- 
lic schools; what she suffers no one knows.—Eb. } 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE CINCINNATI COMMON SCHOOLS. 
No. Pupils. Teachers. 


Ast district, . - . 318 6 
 , Penis eo fe) Bo “ae 8 
3d ae ~ - - - 181 4 
4th ‘“ ot | im . - 261 5 
Sand6 “ss - .: - 338 8 
7and8 ‘ - - 2 + 262 6 
9and10 “~ - - a 8 
Il and12 ‘ - : - 390 9 
13and 14 ‘ - - - - 439 9 
Germans English schools, - - » 205 6 
Orphan Asylum, kis cea 30 1 
Daily attendance, 3,154 7 
45 pupils to a teacher. 
Male Teachers, 21 
Female ‘ 49 


70 ‘ 

The above number of pupils was taken on the day of the 
annual examination in the respective districts, which has 
just closed. {tis presumed there have been enrolled in 
these schools during the past year 5 or 6,000 schulors. What 
8 field for usefulness ! 


THE GLORY OF THE STATE--OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


On Friday last, upwards of three thousand children, the 
sons and duughters of our citizens, were assembled in the 
several district school houses of our city, and engaged in 
exercises appropriate to the occasion which brought them to- 
gether. The future statesmen and defenders of our coun- 
try’s freedom, and the daughters of the state who are be- 
coming qualified to discharge the duties of republican wives 
and matrons, had laid aside the satchel-for the summer holi- 
day. The next month was vacation. The present occasion 
was one. of affection, p and dupley. he little girls 
Were clad in their comleat a, the boys were in ont 
holiday clothes. Man parents were present, and’ 
the friends of universal education, whose hearts seemed to 
rejoice in these young pledges of a glorious future to the 
destiny of our ee 2 f 

Asa remarked, it was a most interest- 
ing and proud in oar city. The pupils of our 


school districts, and those of the German-English aad Or- 
phan’s Asylum, were dismissed at their respective school 
rooms. in the presence of their parents and friends. ‘The 
annual certificates of merit were presented to the pupils by 
the school visiters and teachers, and addresses delivered ap- 
propriate to the occasion, by a number of g2ntlemen who 
atieaded at the different school rooms to wiiness the exer- 
cises of the pupils, who ‘‘ spoke pieces,”’ interspersed with 
song, and received their complimentary certificates of im- 
provement and good behavior. 

The remarks made by the gentlemen present, must have 
touched a chord uf sympathy in every breast that could feel 
a thrill of true patriotism. ‘hey dwelt with great power and 
pleasurable feeling upon the rise, progress, present high 
standing and happy iutiuence of our Common Schools and 
wellthey might, for Cincinnati can boast with as much 
truth as pride, that she has made greater progress in educat- 
ing the PEoPLE’s children—THE SON3 AND DAUGHTES OF THE 
STATE, than any other city in the Union. As one of the 
little oraters, a beautiful girl; said at the first district school, 
in her address, which she delivered with exceeding grace : 
‘* The common schools of Cincinnati, deserve to be ranked 
as the GLORY OF THE WEsT.” 

In the afternoon, it was qur good furtune to be present at 
the first distriet school house. Here the exercises were even 
mere interesting than those we had witnessed in the morn- 
ing. We would like to give a full account of the proceed- 
ings, but our limits forbid. The children, were addressed 
by Messrs. B. SrurgeR, Wa. Greenz, ELwoob Fisuer, E. 
P. Lancpon, and Garpner Laturop. To the latter gen- 
tleman, who is the visiter in charge of the school, one of 
the pupils, a lovely and interesting little girl, presented a 
volume of poems as a present from herself and school com- 
panions, in token of their affection and veneration. The pre- 
sentation was adorned with a beautiful and touching address. 
Another little girl presented a Bible to her school mistress. 
These ceremonies were performed with exceeding grace, 
simplicity and affectation, and touched many of the audience 
to tears, 

Each of the schools we have named, give ample evidence 
of the industry of both teachers and pupils, 

One of the noblest features in our school system is its re- 
publican character; there are no distinctions recognised; 
the sehvols are free to all, rich and poor, yet no charity ; 
the pupils are no paupers. We hate the name * charity 
school’’—itis a misnomer in a free country, yet to this day it 
is applied to acertain class of schools in other cities, but 
thank Heaven our citizens are guilty of no such injustice. 
It is the first and highest obligation of the state to provide 
every child within its limits with a thorough and American 
education; it is equally the duty of parents and guardians to 
see that their chiidren accept their dividend of instruction. 
There is no charity in the matter, for the obligation is im- 
perative and mutual. Our systemof education is based ‘on 
this exalted principle, and for this reason do we regard its 
progress with surpassing pride and pleasure, and with all our 
beart do we honor those liberal and high-minded citizens 
who have devoted ther time and talents to its advancement. 





METHODS OF TEACHING—INTELLECTUAL EDU- 
CATION. 


THE ALPHABET. 


When a motive to learn exists, the first practical question 
respecis the order in which letters and words are to be 
taught; i. e., whether letters, taken separately, as in the 
alphabet, shall be taught before words, or whether moncsy|la- 
bic and familiar words shall be taught before letters. In those 
who iearned, and have since taught, in the former mode, 
and have never heard of any other, this suggestion may 
excite surprise. The mode of teaching words first, how- 
ever, is not mere theury ; nor is it new. It has now been 
practised for some time in the primary schools of the city of 
Boston,—in which there are four or five thousand children, 
—and it is found to succeed better than the old mode. In 
other places in this cowhtry, and in some parts of Europe, 
where education is successfully conducted, the practice of 
teaching words first, and letters subsequently, is now es- 
tablished. f . 

During the first year of a child's life, he perceives, thinks, 
and acquires something of a sture of ideas, without any re- 
ference to words or leiters. After this, the wonderful fa- 
culty of language begins to develop itself. Children then 
utter words,—the names of objects around them.—as whole 
sounds, and without any conception of the letters of which 
those words are composed. , In speaking the word *‘ apple,” 
for instance, young children think no more of the Roman 
letters which spell it, than, in eating the fruit, they think 
of the chemical ingredients,—the oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon,—which compose it. Hence, presenting them with 
the alphabet, is giving them what they never saw, hard, 
or thought of before. Itis as new as algebra, and, to the 
eye, not very unlike it. But printed names of known 
things are the signs of sounds which their ears have been 
accustomed to hear, and their organs of h to utter, and 
which may excite agreeable feelings an iations, by re- 
minding them of the objects named. When put to learning 
the letters of the alphabet first, the child has no acquaint- 
ance with them, either by the eye, the ear, the tongue, or 
the mind ; but if put to learning familiar words first, he al- 
ready knows them by the ear. the tongue, and the mind, 
while his eye only is unacquainted with them. He is thus 
introduced to a stranger, through the medium of old ac- 
quaintances. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that a 
child would learn to name any twenty-six familiar words, 
much sooner than the twenty-six unknown, unheard, and 
unthought-of letters of the alphabet. ae ; 

For another reason, the rapidity of acquisition will be 
greater, if words are taught befure letters. To learn the 
words signifying objects, qualities, actions, with which the 
child is familiar, turns his attention to those objects, if pre- 
sent, or reviews the idea of them, if absent, and thus they 
may be made the source of great interest and pleasure. We 
all know, that the ease with which ik learned, 
and the length of time it is remembe are in the direct 


ratio of the vividness of the pleasurable emotions, which 





enfjur there is another consideration far more forcible than 


the preceding. The general practice is founded u the 
notion that the learning of letters facilitates the pn a com- 
bination of them into words. Hence children are drilled on 
the alphabet, until they pronounce the name of each letter 
atsight. And yet, when we combine letters intc words, we 
forthwith discard the sounds. which belonged to them as 
letters. The child is taught to sound the letter a, until he 
becomes so familiar with it, that the sound is uttered as 
soon as the character is seen. But the first timc this letter 
is found, even in the most familiar words,—as in father, pa- 
pa, mimma, apple, peach, walnut, hat, cap, bat, rat, slap, 
pan, &c. &c.—it no longer has the sound he was before 
taught to give it, but one entirely different. And so of the 
other vowels. In words, they all seem in masquerade. 
Where is the alphabetic sound of o in the words, word, 
dove, plough, enough, other, and in innumerable others? 
Any person may verify this by taking any succession 
of words, at random, in any English q con- 
sequence is, that whenever the child meets his old friends 
in new company, like rouges, they have all changed their 
names. Thus the knowledge of the sounds of letters in the 
alphabet becomes an obstacle to the right pronunciation of 
words ; and the more perfect the hacwlaled. the greater 
the obstacle. The reward of the child, for having thorough- 
ly mastered his letters, is to have his knowl of them 
cut up in detail, by a regular series of contradictions, just 
as fast as he brings it forward. How different, for instance, 
is the sound of the word is, from the two alphabetic sounds, 
tand s;—of the word we, from the two sounds, w and e; — 
of the word two, from the three sounds, ¢, w, ando. We 
teach an honest child to sound the letters, ¢, y, e, singly, 
until he utters them at sight, and then, with a grave face, 
we ask him what e, y. e, spells ; and if he does not give 
the long sound of i, he is lucky if he escapes a rebuke or 
a frown. poe can more clearly prove the delightful con- 
fidence and trustfulness of a child's nature, than his not 
boldly charging us, uader such circumstances, with imposi- 
tion and fraud. . 


The following exercise illustrates the method of teaching 
words before letters. The teacher points to the picture of a 
man in the child’s Primer. 


Teacher. What is that? 

Child. A man. 

T. This is the picture of aman. Would you not like to 
know the word man? 

C. Yes. 

a. f pening to the word.) There it is. Look at it well, 
that you may know it again. Now, do you think you shall 
know it? 

To this question, the child generally answers, yes, 
me! to of these words (pointing to Man, Dog, Cup) 
is man 

_ Unless the child has been brought up in habi's of atten- 

tion by his parents, his heedlessness will be apparent, by 
his ignorance of the word. And this will generally be the 
case. The teacher can say, 

. You are wrong. See, it does not look like that. 
You should give more attention. Look at it agvin, (trace 
the form of the word with a pointer.) Are you sure you 
will know it now 17 

» Yes. 

Most children will now know the word, Buta few will 
be found so heediess, as still not to have given any atten- 
tion. With these, there will be some difficulty. But, as 
soon as their attention can be caught, the ins‘ant one word 
is known, the spell is broken, and all will go smooth. Per- 
severe with the first word. If you cannot suceeed in the 
first lesson, give him two, three, four. Have a litle pa- 
tience. In some favorable moment, you will gain his siian- 
tion, and the difficulty, then, is over. Such is the t:sti- 
mony of many teachers. 5 

One word is enough for the first lesson. 
an exercise, which must ALWAYS, without ane solitary ex- 
ception, follow reading. There must be no excuse for want 
. : me. The teacher must take time, whatever else he nay 
slight. 

. What have you been reading about ? 

C. About a man. 

At the second lesson, see if he can still point out the word, 
man. If not, repeat, as before. But if he knows it, show 
him the néxt word, and say, that is cat. T'here is no occa- 
sion to make further use of pictures, for the present. 

T. Which of these words (man, cat, hat) is cat? 

When he knows this word, conclude, as before: 

7. What have you been reading about to-day? . 

C. Acat. 

T. Nothing else? 

C. Yes, a man. 

And it is scarcely possible to repeat, too often, in this 
stage of education, that a minute examination of the child, 
as to what he has read, must be gone into, at the close of 
every lesson. No excuse can be admitted. unless the house 
be on fire, or tumbling about your ears. Should the teacher 
find there is not time, the lessons may be made shorter, or 
fewer given per day. Three a week. with questioning, 
are of fer more value than twenty without. The devel 
ment of the faculty of attention, the formation of a habit, 
all important. If that be done early, there will be no diffi- 
culty in educating the child. It ought, then, to be com- 
menced at the first lesson, and never, for a moment, be lost 
sight of, during the whole course of education. 

So important do we deem it, that at the outset, the sense- 


less, mechanical method of taching should be avoided, by 
which so many minds are cursed with perpetual sterility, that 
we ask attention toa further illustration of this method as 
used at, 

THE BOROUGH SCHOOL IN LONDON. 


The word ‘‘ Bee”’ ‘is read till the letters are learned and 
the word known to the class—the teacherasks, What is a 








bee? A little insect. What is itfond of? Oneboy: Su- 
gar. Another boy: Flowers. We asked what sort of flow- 
ere? One boy : I know, only I forgot: boys afterwards 
said, roses, tulips, butter-caps.— What else is a bee fond of, 
what does it like todo? Work.—How does the bee work ? 
Gathers honey. One little boy repeated, ‘“‘ How doth the 





jittle busy bee.”—Who ought to work? Every body. 
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‘When 2s few letters have been learned, then the child can 
of the primér and hunt up the same letters. This will 
emase, while it fastens the letters firmly on the memory. 


SPELLING. 

To eccomplish so destrable an object as correct orthogra- 
phy, various inventions have been sought out. Some we 
regavd Fg Sw a el to pana but the critenon to deter- 
mine superiori any one, is its to ar- 
tyet and fix the attention of the learner. Any which ac- 
complishes this object will succeed; without this, any mode 


‘will fail. Hence 9 substitution, by way of variety, of a less 
perfect for a more mode, may be attended for a little 
while with favorable results, because the less perfect mode. 
by its novelty, may recall the attention, whieh the more per- 
fest, by its familiurity, faile any longer to commend. 

Before proceeding to detail a number of different methods, 
from which teachera can select, or which they can use by 
tgrns in order to renew the flagging interest of the pupils, 
we baa Red saa A pled png practices, quite common in 
our ethools, but which ought to be avoided. 

It: i¢ customary in mney senecls to spell all the worda, put 
out, a8 it is called, from dissyilables to polysyllables, simply 
by Homing SF the letters which com them, in thei 
der, and without spelling them syllabically. This will be 
best understood by an example. Take the word example. 
If spelled in the manner we refer to, the speller merely says, 
@, 2, a, m, p, l, e, example. If spelled syllabically, the get 

soy setipd, coanpind bs seer shpsaieaseie’ hs dots 
former me , we as very i le. It 8 
not teach the clear enunciation of each syllable by itself. 
Mispronunciations often consist in attaching a lettter to one 
syllable, which belongs to another. Take the words de-stroy 
or de-spair, it makes an entire difference in the pronuncia- 
tion, whether the letter s be sounded as belonging 
syllable or to the second. To spell the words by syllables, 


' instead of spelling by letters, tends to fix the true line be- 


tween the s} llables, in pronunciation. It tends also to give 
clearness and distinctness to the articulation of his voice, so 
that each syllable fnay come out by itself, in speaking, like 
@ well struck note in music. Without this individuality of 
the syllables, speakers always fail in emphasis and cadence. 
Syllables are to be regarded as links in a chain, and not as 
parts of a continuous rod. Without this distinct enunciation 
of the syllables, the articulation seems glutinous and gum. 
po er words rope out, instead of each syllable's falling 
w'th a tinkle of ite own. Now let no one, as he reads, in 
avoiding this gloe enunciation, run into the opposite ex- 
treme, and make long bars or vacant spaces, between, his 
sylables,—pausing as thongh a hyphen were a period,—dut 
our sincere advice is, to have it done just right. 

There is another reason for spelling words syllabically. 
For want of a knowledge, what letters of a word belong to 
ane syllable, and what to another, many persons divide their 
words in writing successive lines, where there is no division. 
No rule should be more familiar than this, that if there be not 

enough for the whole written or printed word in one 
Heo, bat a part of i is to be inserted in the next, the word 
should be divided between syllables, and not elsewhere. 
But one who has paid no attention to syllabication in spell- 
ing, will be very likely to violate this rule. In writing the 
word , for instance, he would put pia in the first line 
and in the seevnd. Or the word singing, he might di 
vide by placing sin in the first line, and ging in the second, 
by whi ibs Carer would get singe-ing. instead of sing-ing. 
Indeed, if this division of words into their proper syllables is 
to be learned by itself, it will be found an enormous labor, 
but uaa while spelling, it will hardly add any thing to 
that task. i 

Another fault in spelling which is wholly chargeable to the 
teacher, consists in departing from the true pronanciation of 
the words, in order to indicate the manner in which they are 
to be spelled. For instance, if the word is often, (the true 
pronunciation of which is of fa.) the teacher will say of-ten, 
sounding the silent 2. By this means the word put ont is 


w re oN but - mistake p Vroscs the et 
out, to wit, offen, not belong to our e, whi 
the word of fn, which does belong to it, is neg Take 


the word pronunciation, (pronounced pro-run-she-a-tion, ) and 
if it be diatinctly enounced as pro-nun-ci-a-tion, s child may 
spell it ninety-nine days in succession, and if the true word 
is put out to him, or is to be written by him, on the han- 
, he will mizs it. Every word as it is put ott toa 
scholar should be pronounced precisely as it is uttered by a 
reader or speaker, with the same, but with no more 

lowness or distinctness of utterance. There is a pleasant 
electrical Gperecnt, where s condnéting wire is shaped 
iato form of letters, which make some word. on dis- 
charging the electricity it rans up and down the letters and 
takes each one of them luminous. Now it is not the voice 
of i out the words, that is to shape out 
all the letters of the word visibly; but it is the mind of the 
learner that is to crinkle up and down and make each letter 


i 


23 


i é y ape 
by one pupil, the teacher puts it to the next, and the next. 
and 30 on, until at last it is spelled aright hy some one, and 


then the next word is taken, without making the pupils who | the 
have 


repeat the corrected spelling. Or, what is still 
worse, if the pupil misses a word, the teseher epelie it for 
him and passes on:—the pupil deriving abont as much ad- 
pier py bhp TE op esl, Seen ke 0 his 
words for him as he would derive phTeical ettength, from 
ha the teacher eat all hia meals for him. - 
Having now specified what ought not to be done in teach- 
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2 example, suppose the word 
be uttering. Pom 7 sine the chess the Gret 
: u, tlie t, the third pronounces the syllable 
fifth ¢, the sixth r, the seventh 


the 
» i 5 i , the 
hho taught, after the system of Jacotot, to turn over the pages | eleventh Sr nee, Pen mye ks he Wea, the) Boies 


the twelfth mg, and the thirteenth unces 
Peed i a the iret epells « eyliable, u, t, 


the second nces it uf, the third the next syllaole, ¢, e, 
r, the fourth pronuunces it, éer, and the fifth joins them into 
utter,and soon, This mode has been recommended by ma- 
ny teachers, and it undoubtedly serves to arrest and fix at- 
tention, both on account of its novelty and because the 
whole class must hear the word and keep it in mind, other- 
wise the pupils, to whose lot it falls to spell the last part of 
it, will not know what they have to do. It is putting out to 
them a word, # minute before they have to spell it, and in 
the mean time, they must hold the whole word fast in their 
minds, and be able to hit the right letter or syllable, when 
their turn comes respectively. 

Another mode, sometimes recommended, is that of simul- 
taneous spelling. ‘his may rouse up listless and inactive 
minds, as the steps of a weary man is quickened by 2a strain 
of music. Possibly one other advantage may sometimes be 
derived from it There are schelars in many of our s¢hools, 
who can hardly be made to speak audibly. eee timid- 
ity or coyness, they only breathe and whisper what they 
have to say: they desire to spell the words confidentially. 
This spelligg by platoons may embolden the timid to utter a 
volume of voice, not to be obtained from them alone, as a 
frightened boy may discharge a gun with a battalion of sol- 
diers, who would be afraid of its report, if not drowned in 
the volley. But on the other » it is easy, in such a 
case, for one who does not know how a word is spelled, to 
sink his voice, whe: comes to the doubtful letters, shel- 
tering his silence the noise made by the rest. 

But the best way o lling, 6y word of mouth, which we 
have ever known, is for the teacher to put out a word toa 
class, and then wait just long enough tor each scholar to spell 
it mentally, and then name a particular scholar to spell the 
word orally. And the utility of this plan increases just in 
portion to the number belonging to the class. It fixes the 
attention of every scholar, for not one of them knows but he 
shall be called upon to spell the word. It forbids ail wan- 
dering, and betrays it, if committed. If the class consist of 
twenty, twenty minds are at work, the moment the word is 
uttered by the teacher. In the ordinary way of putting out 
words to a class in rotation, if the class consist of twenty, as 
soon as one scholar has spelled a word in his turn, he kno 
that twenty others are to spell before his turn comes again: 
and away goes his mind, skating, bird’s-nesting, or playing 
tops or marbles, until, ‘‘ in the course of human events,” he 
perceives that another word is coming to him. In the mode 
first described, each scholar attempts in his mind, the spell- 
ing of each word: in the latter, each scholar seldom does 
more than spell one word in twenty. Compared with the 
latter process, the former eondenses the labor of twenty days 
into one.. Spelling by rotation ought never to be practised, 
— perhaps, in the smallest classes of the very youngest 
children. % 

The mode of spelling by writing the words put out, on 
slates or paper, has been so often described, that there can 
scarcely be a teacher in the state, unacquainted with it. We 
make but a single remark as to the mode of examining the 
words, after they have been written. When a list of suffi- 
cient length has been written, all the slates or papers may be 
left with the teacher for his inspection; or he may take one 
slate or paper from the right or left, and then let each scholar 

his liat to his right or left hand fellow. After this is done 

et the words be read or rather spelled, in order as they are 

written, and let each deviation from the true orthography be 
garked for correction, 

But we now come to the consideration of a point, the neg- 


lect of which will deprive any spelling process of nine-tenths | love 


of its value. The main reason, why children do not learn to 
spell faster, except when they epell Por places and prizes, is, 
that the consequences are about the same to them whether 
they spell right or wrong. If, when spelling orally, une 
scholar misses a word, as it is called, the next spells it, and 
there the matterends. So if a mistake is made in spelling 
on slates, it is corrected, and then it passes into oblivion. 
Now this is a wide departnre from all the laws of Nature, 
which invariably attach some inconvenience or suffering to 
error. If the lesson be not too long—and this demands dis- 
cretion on the part of the teacher—then the erroneous spelli 
of a word betrays a blamable neglect in the study of it, on 
this neglect onght to be followed with some substantial incon- 
venience. Whenever there is reason to believe that such neg- 
lect has existed, let the scholar be sent from his seat to write 
the missed word correctly on the black-board—the others 
continuing their recitations, as before, or oblige him to keep a 
bouk or piece of paper on which to enter all his missed words: 
or make him write the words on a slip of rand earry them 
in his pocket a day or two, so that he shall have the correct 
spelling somewhere about his person, untill he will secure it 
a place in his head. Let the words stand on the black-board 
to be spelled aloud the next day, or make the pupil produce 
his list of missed words, and read and spell them again; or 
try him from day to day on the words he carries in his pock- 
et, and let him fling away the slips of paper containing them, 
as fast as he provities @ secure for them in his mind. 
No scholar will long fail to get'the true spelling of words, if 
the inconvenience of missing them reater than 
the inconvenience of learning them, and if the inconve- 
nience is made a direct consequence of the neglect to learn 


m. 

Perhaps it will be asked, what shall he done with a boy who 
does not spell half hie words correctly! We answer, let 
him be removed to another class. He is altogether out of bis 
ee “a words, one-half or one-quarter of which he can- 
net 
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determine, who are to 
to the bot- 
, perhaps, wi)l enter the on near. 
ly equal terms;—victory some days perching on one head, 
and some days on another. “But this is not always so. 
mes one, who has great power over language, will 
plant himself at the head of the class, and stand there, likean 
eight-day clock, always striking the true sounds at the right 
time. In our echool going days, we remember, theré. was 
one boy, who would work his way to the head of his spelling 
class, and — there during the whole school, an A 
undisposed, ahd undisposable, holding on, like the létter A 
at the head of the alphabets. The consequence was, that 
= Ete eeeny of the class were poor spellers.— Mazz. C, 
« Journal. ° 


We learn to spell, chiefly, if not exclusively in ordér that 
we may he able to write correctly; that method, therefore, 
which will most speedily and effectually enable us to 
the relative situations of the letters in the mind, so that 
whenever we wish to express our thoughts on paper, we can 
do so without misplacing them, is certainly the best. Now, 
as writing a word is a slower Ht aap than orally = se 
and as the mind is obliged in that exercise to dwell longer on 
the relative situation of every letter, than it is in mere pro- 
nunciation, the orthography of the word must de more dee 
ly impressed on the memory by writing, than it can be in 
any other way, When, thereforé, thé learner has become 
able to write, this mode of teaching him to spell should by 
no means be néglected. 

‘*Reading should invariably precede spelling. I do not 
mean that the child should be kept a long time in learning to 
read, before he commences spelling; but that he should ne- 
ver be set to spell a word until he has first become able readi- 
ly to read it. The reason is, that a is moch easier than 
spelling, and that a person cannot spell by thinking how a 
word sounds, but he must recollect how it looks. e, 
therefore, as well as the ear, must become familiar with « 
word, before it can readily be spelled. One thing that ren- 
ders reading easier than spelling, is, that perception is more 
vivid and distinct than conception. Hence it is easier to dis- 
tinguish two similar words, as cat and rat, or eat and éea, 
when the eye is fixed upon them in reading, than it is to re- 
collect the difference in their orthography, when they are 
absent from the eye." —Purkhurst. 

The plan pursued at she Model School in the Borough 
Road, which plan is fully explained in the Manual of the so- 
ciety, is perhaps the best that can be devised. 

The pupils are expected to spell, read, and explain every 

werd. Suppese,, for instance, the word tu be ‘‘he.” The 
first boy would say h, e, he; and the second boy would, 
without giving a regular definition, express his sense of its 
meaning. He may be supposed wp say, ‘‘ him,” or “ not 
me;” or, putting it ina sentence, say, ‘‘ he is here.” An 
answer which indicates a knowledge of the word ‘should be 
accepted, however homely, either in language or illustta- 
tion. The same remark applies to all the definitions they 
give: if they idea be correctly received, re) demands 
or explanation will soon lead to more suitable e and 
more correct definitiuns. ‘The two principal points to be at- 
tained by the pupil, are, the comprehension of the meaning of 
term, and the power of expressing that meaning in suitable 
language. 


HOW TAUGHT IN BOROUGH ROAD SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 

Mind, Spell mind. What is mind? The thinking part of 
man.—What is the most important subject we can think 
about? Religion.—What is religion? Thinking about God and 
doing his will.—What do you think you ought todo? Pray 
to him, praise him, keep his word.—What do you mean by 
keeping his word? Obey what he says.—Where do you find 
what God says? In the Bible.—What is said there that we 
ought todo? To love God, to fear him.—Another boy: To 
our parents, to love one another.—Onught to hate 
any thing? Yes, sin.—What is sin ? Breaking of God's law. 
Another: Wickedness.—How could you sin against your fa- 
ther and mother? By not doing what they did us, not to 
love them.—Tell me something you might do in school that 
would be sin. To strike a boy, not mind our monitor.—If s 
boy was to strike you. what ought you to do? Forgive him. 
—How often? Always.—Who was struck and would not 
strikeagain? Jesus Christ.—Who struck him? The soldiers. 
—What did Jesus say when he was ill used? Father, for- 

ive them; they know not what they do.—What part of the 
rd’s Prayer speaks of forgiveness? Forgive us our tres- 
passes. 

Manufacture. What is manufacture derived from? Ma- 
nus, the hand; factus, made.—What does it mean? Things 
made by the hand.—Tell me something manufactured ? Lin- 
en from flax; earthen ware.—Tell me some country in which 
flax used togrow? Egypt.—Dves it grow now in England? 
Yes.—What is flax? A tall plant.—How is it prepared for 
the purpose of making linen? First by soaking, then by se- 
parating the fibres by beating.—What county in ——_ee® 
a for linen Perper rte ; ial omy children here “ 

the process of pin making. re pins always made, 
the hand? No, by machinery.—What is the place called 
where machinery make thinge? A factory. ; 


An admirable method of teaching spelling, net noticed 
above, is to read a short sentence, and then require it to be 
spelled, word after word, by the elass. Thus; the teacher 
reads, ‘‘ Take’ care thoroughly to understand whatever is 
read.” ‘The first pupil repeats the sentence, that the clase 
may all hear and be ready. The next pupil spells “‘ take,” 
the third “ care,” the fourth “ thoroughly,” and so on, until 
the sentence is spelled, when the next pupil again repeats 
the sentence. This is one of the best, methods in use 
as it compels constant attention, awakens interest and im 
proves the memory. We confidently recommend it to ell. 
Then should follow questions on the meaning. of the sea- 
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No one seems, for a mo to doubt the truth of the pro- | 
orb, “ We must spell, we can read.” This, how- 
ever, is & point w ving serious examination. For it 
is here, peter A the bad habits that prevent intelligent 


origin. Let tis, then, candidly inquire, 

whether it be really necessaty ‘‘to spell, before we can 

yead;” whether, in fact, spelling, that is, naming the letters, 
tever 


be of any cna s. ee és a 

Commencing with the elementary syllables, then, ab, eb, 
fb, dec., let us carefully note the sounds of their constituent 
letters, and joining thein, observe whettier they have ae | re- 
semblance to the sounds of thesyllables: thus a, be, will be 
found to‘make aibee; e, be, to make eedee; i, b, eyebee; 0, b, 
obee; and u, b, youbee. Now, what resemblance is there 
between the sounds cibee and ab; eebee and eb, &c.? Evi- 
dently none. 

The same discrepancy wil] be found to exist, on compar- 
ing the sounds of words with those of their constituents. For 
instance: before a child is allowed to read the word bat, he 
is directed to say bee-ai-tee; before cat, see-ai-lee; mat, emm- 
Gi-tee; Tat, ar-ai-tee; sat, ess-ai-tee; and, before he is allow- 
ed to pronounce which, he is required to say doubleyou-aitch- 
eye-see-aitch! But, lest it should be supposed that an unfair 
selection of words has been made, in order to place the sub- 
ject in a ludicrous point of view, let us examine a line, with 
which we are all familiar,—the initiatory sentence in Web- 
ster’s old spelling-book,— ; 

‘« No man may put off the law of God.” 


The manner in which we were taught to read this,—and 
this. manner still prevails in most of the schouls,—was as fol- 
Enno, no, emm-ai-en, man, emmrai-wy, may, pee you-teg 
put, o-double-eff, off, tre-aitch-ee, the, ell-ai-double-you, law, 
og: of, gee-o-dee, God. 
hat can be more absurd than this? Can we wonder, 
that the progress of a child should be slow, when we place 
sach unnecessary impediments as these. in his way ? 

The fallacy on this subject lies within a nut-shell. It arises 
wholly from confounding the names with the powers of the 
letters. If these were similar, there might be some excuse 
for a course of this kind; though even then it would be high- 
ly objectionable. on account of the sense being destroyed by 
the recurrence of barren sounds between every word; but, 
when the names of the letters and their powers are so diffe- 
rent, a perseverance in this system of tuition is wholly inex- 


IN BOROUGH ROAD SCHOOL, LONDON, HOW 
- TAUGHT. 


Boy rneaps—* For this God is ourGod for ever and ever; he 
will be our guide even unto death.” 


What God is this? Our God.—Is he any other people’s 
God? Yes, those that believe in him,—What are those peo- 
‘ple called who do not believe in him? Atheiste.—What do 
some people make to worship as a god? Images.—What are 
these people called? Idolators, Heathens.—In what parts of 
the world are people heathen? In China, in Hindostan.—- 
What are those people called who go to preach the true God? 
Missionaries. — t did the Jews call God? Jehovah.— 
What sort of a being is God? He is holy. Another hoy: 
He is wise. Anotlier: He is good, he is omnipotent.—What 
is that? Able to do every thing.—How long is he our God ? 
For ever and ever.—What has he given for our guide in his 
will? One boy: The Bible. Another: The commandments. 
Another: Sent Jesus Christ. Another: Ministers to preach. 
Another: A church.—What else to act on onr minds? The 
Spirit of truth; Christ, ‘‘ the true light, that lighteth eve 
man that cometh into the world.” Another: The Holy Spi- 
rit. Another: The Holy Ghost.—What for? To guide us, 
to comfort us, to show us we are sinnérs, 


Bor paenee” Given, ane raat masters in all things, ac- 
to the flesh; not with eye service, as men ; 
cording yp mer ity cps 


What is meant by servante? One who serves another for 
.-—-What is he called who serves another without 


Hi 


t No; ‘‘ the laborer is worthy of his hire.”— 
things.—A obey them i ‘ th be pode 

—Are you to m itt every t ey tell you 
No, yes, [hesitation;} A boy: In all lawful things.—Who 
are 2 to the Hesh ? Our earthly - err 
and Master? Jesus Christ.—What is 


meant by eye service? Only to work when your master |. 


ought Roa to serve your masters ? 
As well when ay Bayi not ing at you as when they are. 
—What is meant by men pleasers ? ple who care about 
only men.—Whiat is singleness of heart? Having 
motive, and that the right one, the love of God. 


IN PRUSSIA HOW TAUGHT. 


are now prepared to commence reading. The let- 

i in large form on aquare cards, the class stands 
before a sort of rack, the teacher holds the cards in his 
the rack, and a conversation of this 


pad tee What letter is that? 





wages? A slave.—Is it right that we should serve another ' 


The o of these exerrises in this part of the course is 
— the habit of reading with accuracy and readiness, 
with due regard to punctuation, and with reference to ortho- 
petaphy. Sometimes the whole class read together, and 
sometimes an individual by himself, in order to accustom 
them to both modes of reading, and to secure the advan 
ofboth. The sentence is first through within the 
by distinctly speiling each word as it occurs; then by oe 
nhouncing each word distinctly without spelling it; a thitd 
time by pronouncing the words and mentioning the punctua- 
tion poihts as they occur. A fourth time the sentence is 
read with the proper pauses indicated the punctuation 
points, without mentioning them. Finally, the same sen- 
tence is read with particular attention to the intonations ot 
the voice. ‘Thus, one thing is taken at a time, and the pu- 
pils must become thorough in each as it occurs before they 
proceed to the next. One great benefit of the class reading 
together is, that each individual has the same amount of ex- 
ercise as if he were the only one under instruction; his at- 
tention ¢an never falter, and no part of the lesson escapes 
him. A skillful teacher, once accustomed to this mode of 
reading, can as easily detect any fault, mispronunciation, or 
a negligence in any individual, as if that individual were 
reading alone. 

The process is sometimes shortened, and the sentcnce read 
only three times, namely, ‘‘ according to the Words, accord- 
ing to the punctuation, according to the life.” 


IN ENGLAND-HOW RECOMMENDED-BY DUNN. 


Tt has often been observed, (and certainly not without euf- 
ficient reason,) that very few persons read well! To read 
simply and natorally, with animation and expression, is in- 
deed a high and rare attainment. What is generally called 
good reading, is, in fact, the very worst kind of reading; I 
mean, that which calls the attention of the auditor from the 
subject of the discourse to the supposed taste and skill of the 
person who is pronouncing it. The best window is that 
which least intercepts the prospect; and he is the best read- 
er who brings before us the mind of the author, unencum- 
bered by the tints and tracery of his own style and manner. 
Still, it must be remembered that with most persons reading 
is an art. The best readers are those who have most dili- 
gently studied their art—studied it so well that you do not 
perceive that they have studied at all. You so thoroughly 
understand, and so sensibly feel the force of what they say, 
that they never think for a moment how they are saying it; 
and you never know the exact extent of your obligation to 
the care and labor of the elocutionist. In many schools, lit- 
tle can be done beyond teaching the pupil to read in a plain 
and intelligent manner—to pronounce with general correct- 
ness, and to avoid offensive tenes. You may probably wish 
to have a few rules, by attention to which this degree of 
proficiency may, in most cases, be secured, I will only 
mention four. 

1. Take care that the pupil thoroughly understands that 
which he is directed to read. This is absolutely essential to 
his success. If he do not fully comprehend the thought, 
how can he be expected adequately to express the language 
in which it may be clothed? Attention to this point is just 
as important in the lowest as in the highest class. Indeed, 
it is there, in the lowest class, that the habit of fully compre- 
hending in the mind that which is presented to the eye must 
be formed. The great evil of putting before children un- 
meaning combinations of letters, such as ‘‘ bla, ble, bli, blo, 
blu,” and all the rest of this ridiculous tribe, is, that in read- 
ing them, a Audit is formed of separating the s'ght and sound 
of words from sense, a habit which frequently cleaves to the 
mind long after the days of childhood have passed away. If 
therefore you would have a sentence well read, read so as to 
be understood and felt by the hearer, take care that the read- 
er himself both understands and feels it. The progress of 
your pupils, too, will by this means be greatly facilitated. 
“ He whe is taught the habit of carrying the sense along 
with the sound, is armed with two forces instead of one, to 

pple with the difficulties he encounters—the one, his 
Ceawiedes of the letters and syllybles, and the other, his 
knowledge of the story.”—Pillans. _ 

2. Remember that the tones and emphasis which we use in con- 
versation are those which form the basis of good elocution. 
Children shouid ke gd be instructed to as oe talk. 
How often do you yo people describing with an ease 
and vivacity which is ely Guatectig, events which, if read 
by*them in the very same terms, from a book, would be in- 


sufferably dull and uninteresting. 
3. Guard your 3 i and loudness. A 
rapid and noisy reader is of all others the most disagreeable, 


and, at the same time, the most unintelligible. Insist there- 
fore upon a slow and distinct enunciation of every word; 
without securing which, it will be impossible to obtain cor- 
rect pronunciation, good emphasis, or suitable intonation. 
Slow reading in a subdued tone of voice, is always most 

eable anid impressive; in the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, the boisterous fluency which ignorant persons so fre- 
quently applaud, is irreverent and ive. 

4. Do not ‘permit too miich to be read at one time. A good 
teacher can profitably occupy twenty or thirty minutes over 
a page, without at all wearying his children. He will often 
say. ‘‘ I pereeive you do not quite understand that passage; 
read it again.” Then he will require definitions of the lead- 
ing words, their synonymes and their opposites. Then per- 
haps he will have the sentence analyzed or paraphrased; 
and after this, he will thoroughly explain every incidental 


allusion, whether phical, historical or biographical, 
which may be in the All this, it may be, 
must be done hefore that w is trzad can be thoroughly 


understood, and he knows (to return-to the point whence we 
ob agg, that until it is understood it can never be properly 


AS RECOMMENDED BY A COMMITTEE MAN. 





and important an attainment cannot be made withont great 
away oA, ae of the Papire and to those ele- 
menta given to uses, emphasis, ca- 
dont, and ths varttes telenaeas of © voice, ither are 
rules alone sufficient. It is necessary that the teacher give 
an example of their application in his own correct manner of 
reading. The seholar will learn to place the emphasis pro- 
perly, and to regulate the inflections of his voice as the sen- 
timent requires, by having & pattern to imitate, when he 
may not be successful in applying his rules. It is, there- 
fore, as requisite that the teacher read daily with the class 
under his instruction, as it is that the instructcr of vocal mu- 
sic should sing with the choir under his direction. 

_ Learning to read is, in fact, something like learning to 
sing. There must be compass and volubilty of voice in the 
one exercise, as well as in the other. teacher in music 
does not expect his scholars, in every instance, to strike éve- 
ry note aright, though they have learned to call ite name. 


evefy note its true sound, before they to nother. 
In this way, he drills them through the tum —often assist- 
ing them to make every intonation correct, by the evample 
of his own voice. Having accomplished one tune, he then, 
in the same thorongh manner, teaches them another amd an- 
other, and thus he makes them accurate and accomplished 
singers. 

A similar method is to be adopted in order to mnke good 
readers. The teacher should not suffer a singe sentence to 
be passed over, till every scholar in the class 1s able to read 
it correctly—observing every pause, emphatic word, and in- 
flection aright. The whole exercise may often be confined 
to a few sentences—each scholar repeating the same, and 
thus making each master of every passage in the lesson. 
This practice will serve to cure that rapid, monotonous man- 
ner, which is so great a blemish in the reading of very ma- 
ny, who, like Hamlet's players, ‘‘ tear” a sentiment “to 
tatters, to very rags,” giving the hearer more pain than edi- 
fication. The object of going to school is to learn to read, 
and not to race through the class-book. To ezcomplish the 
object intended by a reading exercise, it is not necessary that 
a large field should be travelled over. This object will he 
more likely to be attained by reading a short lesson well, 
than in passing over several pages in a loose and imperfect 
manner. 

It is very obvious that a person would never make an ac- 
curate singer, were he, in the incipient stage ef his instruc- 
tion, to pass from tune to tune, without having every small 
error corrected ;—yet this might as well be expeeted, as that 
one will become a good reader by rambling through lesson 
after lesson in the usual way. Often on visiting a echool, 
when inquiry is made in regard to the reading, the teacher 
will reply, that the class liave read through the book so me- 
ny times—just as if their proficiency in that braneh was to be 
measured by the number of times they hed been through 
the book. And it is assigned as a reason why an old read- 
ing-book should give place to a new one, that the class have 
read it through so many times, that it has become quite an 
old story; when, perhaps, they cannot read a sing!e chap- 
ter as it should be read to give the spirit and glow of the 
writer. 

As it is good music only that can delight’ the ear, s0 it is 
good reading only that can afford instruction and entertain- 
ment to the hearer. Indeed, good reading is music. There 
is a richness and sweetness in it that rms the hearers. 
Good reading does not consist in a stentorian voice, but in a 
medium elevation, accompanied with a clear and distinct ar- 
ticulation; every inflection being agreeable to nature, and 
the emphasis so placed as forcibly to express the seriment. 
It is greatly to be desired that more attention should be given 
to this important branch of education, that the evil of dull 
speakers and poor readers, so long endured and so much 
complained of, may, in a good measure, be removed.—A 
School Committee Man. 


IN EDINBURGH SESSIONAL 8CHOOLS—HOW 
TAUGHT. . 


As the pupil advances, each passage is subjected toa more 
minute analysis, as fur example: ; 

‘* How shall I describe to you the vast yaricty of wonder- 
fal and romantic prospects that we have seen since we came 
into Switzerland? These charming views are varied with 
mountains, whose snowy heads seem to reach the skies; 
oregey rocks and steep precipices, with forming torrents 
gushing from the crevices in their sides, delightfully inter- 
mized with beautiful valleys, adorned with groves of fir, 
beech and chesnut; clear lakes, rapid rivers, cataracts, and 
bridges ef one arch, extending @ surprising width from rock 
to rock. The cultivated parts of the mountains are covered 
with villages and scattered cottages; and then, the insides of 
the cottages are so very neat, and look so cornforteble; that 
I should like to live in some of that are situate in the 
must delightful spots, were it not fer the dread of being swal- 
lowed up in one of those enormous masses of snow, fre- 
quently roll from the tops of the mountains, and destroy eve- 
rything in their way. In going to the tops of the mountains 
of Switzerland, you may enjoy all the seasons of the year in 
ye we fw the children ired 
After reading the passage, the c are required to re- 
capiiulate, in their own language, the substance of what 
they have read, and describe the peculiar character of 
Swiss scenery, the interior appearance of the dwellings of 
the peasantry, the Loa cate tu which they are ex- 
posed, the variety of climate and its f 
any other scenery of a similar kind which is nearer home; 
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miuative from Aili? What is an inhabitant of the ‘‘ moun- 
tains” called?. What is the adjective from *‘ mountain ?” 
Mention some of the principal mountains of Switzerland? 
What other name is given to ‘‘ heads of mountains ?’’ What 
rocks?”” What are “‘ precipices ?” Do you know 
any other words from the same root? What are ‘‘ torrents,” 
and “‘ crevices?” What is meant by “‘ intermixed?” What 
does the first part of that word denote ? Give some other ex- 
amples of its applieation, (such as interval, intermediate, in- 
tercede.) What are ** valleys?” Does the adjective ‘‘ beauti- 
ful,” ever take any other termination? hat is the verb 
from it? What are ‘‘ lakes?” What are they called in Scot- 
land? . Mention some of the principal lakes in Switzerland, 
describing their respective situations, Mention also, in like 
manner, some of its principal ‘‘ rivers?” What are ‘‘ Cata- 
ructs?” What is the literal meaning of the word *‘ extend- 
ing” What does the former part of that word signify? Can 
you give any other examples of its application ? (oom as ex- 
tract, expel.) What does the latter part signify? Can you 
mentioa any of its other compounds? (such as distend, pre- 
tend.) What do you mean by “cultivated?” What word 
expresses the art of cultivating fields? and art of cultivating 
yardens ? What are “‘ vi 1” What is the inhabitant of a 
village called 2. What do you call a smaller collection of houses 
than a village? What do you mean by “scattered cotta- 
ges?” Is there any difference between a “‘ cottage” anda 
hut? or what? Could you express ‘* the insides of the cot- 
tage a” in any other way ?— Wood's Account. 


PENMANSHIP. 


‘Writing must be zealously practised according to the 
briefest and bést system yet adopted, and the pupil habituat- 
ei prieaily to write down words on his slate.”—Nimpson. 

If the directions above given for learning to read be fullow- 
ed, the pupil will, from almost the very beginning of his 
course, have occasion to write. He must cherefore be taught 
as early as practicable the written characters. This will be 
@ natural and almost necessary step with the teacher, who 

makrs the use he Hy of the blackboard. For this pur- 
pose, the child must be taught the italic letters, and shown 
that the written characters differ from them only in certain 
particulars, and that more convenient forms are substituted 
for f, g, s, andz. The constant use of the pencil and slate 
will be the best possible preparation for the use of the pen. 
And the pupil, long accustomed to their use, will acquire al- 
most necessarily those most important requisites in writing, 
legibility, rapidity, and compactness. 

“AWhen paper and a pen are substituted for the slate and 
pencil, pains should be taken to form correct habits of hold- 
ing the pen. The following directions, from the Teacher's 
Manual, are worthy of being observed: ‘‘ Every child should 
be shown how to hold and move his pencil, and how to sit 
at his desk while writing, as seon as he enters school. The 
‘body should have a regular slope from the seat to the crown 
of ‘the head; no bend. The seat should be so far back as to 
allow ef this position. The left arm should rest on the 
desk. The right should rest on a peint a little below the 
elb»w, the little finger slightly touching the desk, but not 
pressing on it. pen or pencil should lie on the second 
finger, and be held, not too firmly, by that finger and the 
thumb. The forefinger should rest on the pen or pencil, to 
keep it steady. .... The motions shou ” principally 
** made with the forearm. The downward motions should be 
all paraliel. . . . . The ends of the r, o, », and w should not 
descend, lest they degenerate, as they are very apt to do 
with rapid writers, into n, @, and «. For the first week or 
wo, the teacher, standing or sitting where he can see all 
the writers, should keep a constant eye upon them, to see 
that all the positions movements are steadily kept. 

“The first beaaty in writing is legibility. Everything 
should give way te this. Flourishes may be useful in giv- 
ing freedom of hand, but they should he practised by them- 
selves, and never introduced into writing, least of all ina 
signature. The plainer the writing, the more di t to 
counterfeit it.” ; ; 

The next is compactness. So far as is consistent 
with perfect ility, the greater the number of letters taken 
in by the eye at a single glance, the better fur the writer and 
for the reader. 

The style of writing should, in the next place, be such as 
ia capable of great rapidity of execution. The round text 





hand, formerly eo common, and so beautiful as an object of 


art, is ble on aecount of the time required to exe- 
«ute it well. For the purposes of the man of business and 
of the scholar, a ready, simple, and ewift running hand is 
very Such a style will be the natural conse- 
quence of the constant use of slate and il in writing. 
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joi in hand, practice only is neces- 
to make good writers. This may be given in copying 
well-written or engraved slips, still better, by requiring 
all written exercises to neatly and carefully 

In using a copy-book, let them write at first only on the left- 
hand page, and after having gone through the book, m 
again, and write on the opposite page. They can ly 
help desiring to make this better than what they had written 
some weeks, perhaps, before. s 


IN PRUSSIA—HOW TAUGHT. 


beh a are first taught the right position of the arms 
and body in writing, the proper method of holding the peu, 
&c., and are exercised on these points till their hubits are 
formed correctly. ‘I'he diferent marks used in writing are 
then exhibited to them, from the simplest puint or straight 
line to the most complex figure. The variations of form and 
position which they are capable of assuming, and the diffe- 
rent of which the complex figures are coimpused, are 
carefully described, and the student is taught to imuate 
them; beginning with the must simple, then the separate 
parts of the complex, then the joining of the several parts tu 
a whole, with his pencil and slate. After having acquired 
facility in this exercise, he is prepared to write with his ink 
and paper. ‘The copy is written upon the blackboard; the 
paper is laid Befure each member of the class, and each has 
his pen ready in his hand awaiting the word of his teacher. 
If the -_ be the simple point, or line ;, the teacher repeuts 
the syllable one, one, slowly at tirst, and with gradually in- 
creasing speed, and at each repetition of the sound the pu- 
pils write. in this way they learn to make the mark both 
correctly and rapidly. 
two strokes, (thus, 4.) the teacher pronounces one, two, one, 
two, slowly at first, and then rapidly as before; and the pu- 
pils make the first mark, aud then the second, at the sound 
of each syllable. as befure. If the figure consists of three 
strokes, aca 2,) the teacher pronounces one, two, three, and 
the pupils write as before. So when they come to make 
letters; the letter a has five sirokes, thus, a. When that is 
the copy, the teacher says deliberately, one, two, three, four, 
five, and at the sound of each syllable the different strokes 
compusing the letter are made; the speed of utterance is 
gradually accelerated, till finally the a is made very quickly, 
and, at the same time, neatly. By this method of teaching, 
a plain, neat and quick hand is easily acquired. 


IN CONNECTICUT—HOW TAUGHT IN A DIS- 
TRICT SCHOOL. 


I would have no writing during the forepart of the day un- 
less it was by some advanced scholars, and for the reasun, 
that the ink is generally frozen and the scholars’ fingers are 
cold and stiff. I would attend to reading, spelling and the 
other lessons during the forenoon, and in this way I should 
have more time to attend to each branch than I should upon 
the old plan of reading twice in the forenoon and twice in the 
afternoon; fiom two to three I would attend to writing and 
every scholar should write, or make sttempts at writing, 
and in order to do this every scholar that is not qualified to 
write on paper should be furnished with a slate ruied upon 
one side, the same as 8 coarse hand writing-book, with some 
sharp instrument. Each scholar that writes upon a siate 
should be furnished with a copy written and pasted on a 
piece of paste board, or engraved copies prepared on purpose 
can be obtained at little expense. To the very smallest 
scholars give only the capital letters to copy. They will 
not at first make any thing that looks like letters and if they 
do not, it is better for them than it is to set idle as they now 
do most of the time. By pursuing this course, the very 
smallest scholars will in a short time form very letters. 
Children will learn to form letters with a pencil better than 
they can with a pen, and they will not be as liable to acquire 
habits of scribbling as most scholars are apt to. Each scholar 
that writes in this manner should be furnished with a long 
pencil which they can hold like a pen. 

ing this hour the teacher will have nothing else to at- 
tend to but writing, and as the slate writers will not require 
much attentien, he can do better justice to those who write 
on papers They require strict attention. Every scholar 
should be able to write a handseme copy on a slate before he 
is permitted to take a pen. The teacher should promote 
them to writing on paper as they make sufficient improve- 
ment. By this method every scholar will attend to writi 
one hour in a day, which is as much time as can be 
if the other branches are properly attended to. Ihave known 
scholars, ten years of age, trained to writing in this manner, 
who would write a copy on a slate equal to a copperplate 
engraving. If any one doubts this, I will send a sample to 
the editor of this paper. I have merely glanced at the mode 
of bringing children forward in writing. It cannot be ex- 
pected that small children will become excellent writers in 
a moment, no more than good mathematicians. 

IN MASSACHUSETTS—HOW RECOMMENDED. 

Hitherto the practice has generally been for the scholar to 
take his writing materials and pursue his exercise, while the 
teacher was engaged in hearing recitations, giving no atten- 
tion to those who were writing, than mending their 
pens, and hasty directions how to hold them. -3f sagan 
gis that in this way, little if any progress will be made 

acquiring the art. The immediate supervision of the 
teacher is as necessary in this, as in any other exercise in the 
school. It is therefore recommended, that, hereafter, a por- 
tion of time, perhaps one hour in a day, ppvatpraps Sd mot 
in the week and in the afternoon, should be exclusively set 
apart for this exercise: and the remainder of the school be 


. 


bot- | dismissed, so that the undivided attention of the instructer 


may be given to those who are learning to write. 


IN THE BARRE NORMAL SCHOOL—HOW 
‘TAUGHT. 
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; other, according 
proposed to be made; that ie, the 
lines are intended to givé the letters a uni- 
length, and the two intermediate ones show where a 
succeeding letter should branch off from al pages , &e, 
or where one part of a letter should be joined to a part 
of the same letter—as where, for instance. in the letter a, 
the i should be united to the o. A letter is then selected for 
the lesson. Suppose it to be the letter a, in coarse hand;— 
the teacher makes eight, ten, ora dozen, at his pleasure, 
with a chalk pencil, upon the blackboard. One of these let- 
ters he makes as perfect as possible; but each of the others 
is made to deviate from the pattern letter;—one to extend a 
little above the upper line, another to fall a little below the 
lower one; one not to reach the upper line, another to reach 
the lower;—in one, the swell of the o part of the a should 
be too full at the top, im another at the bottom; in one the 
curve of bend shouki be too acute, in another too broad; in 
one, the inclination or slant should approach the horizontal 
too much, in another the perpendicular; and so forth, and so 
forth, until the infinite forms of wrong are sufficiently ex- 
hausted. That the letters muy be distinguished, let them be 
numbered, 1, 2, 3.4, &c. We will sup the model letter 
to be the fifih in the series. The class being all ones in 
fuli view of the board, with their writing materials before 
them, the teacher proposes the following question: ‘Which 
of ali the letters upon the board is the most perfect?’ and, 
ee until every pupil, with eyes fixed upon 
them, had time to form an opinion, he then names the 
scholar who is to answer the inquiry. he schglar will pro- 
bably reply, the fifth; if not, then the teacher inquires, whe- 
ther any in the class are of a different opinion. and, if so, it 
is signilied by the holding up of the hand, or by some other 
customary sign. Aftera unanimity of opinion is established 
as to the pattern, or model letter, the teacher begins with 
No. 1, and inquires of the whole class, in what its defect con- 
sists. After waiting a moment, as befure, to allow every 
scholar to form his judgment, he calls upon one to answer 
the question. The scholar describes what he supposes to be 
the error in the formation of the letter. If the answer is in- 
correct, then the general question is put, whether all agree in 
the opinion expressed, and the matter is discussed and set- 
tled, as before. But if the answer should be correct, then 
the teacher proceeds, without delay, to No. 2. The same 
course is taken with regard to all the remaining imperfect 
letters. After the whole series has been thus disposed of, 
the teacher, with more or less minuteness, as he may judge 
necessary, recapitulates what has been decided, in to 
each letter. ‘‘ You all say, that No. | fails to be a perfect 
letter, on account of this excess; No. 2, on account of this 
defect; but that No. 5 comes near being a perfect letter. 
Now, fill a line of your writing-books with this letter, in 
which all the faults you have specified shall be avoided, and 
all those heauties you have named shall be copied.” The 
upils then write a line, and the teacher inspects their work. 
erever the teacher finds that a pupil has deviated from 
the model letter, or has made one resembling one of the im- 
perfect letters, he calls his attention, specially and distinct- 
ly, to that point; he shows the pupil how he has violated 
his own rules, gone contrary to his own decision and judg- 
ment, copied a letter ( pew | it out) which he had dec 
a ees and failed to imitate what he had pronounced 
a el. 

Such lessons may be repeated, with any number of varia- 
tions, until the pupils are exercised, not only on all the indi- 
vidual letters, but on the various combinations of them, into 
syllables and words;—exercised in regard to the letters, d, h, 
£: SP: % y, &c., and the manner in which one letter should 

connected with another, the proper spaces between let- 
ters in the same word, between different words, &c. &c. 

The waste in our schools, both of time and materials, in 
learning to write, is a subject of very general complaint; and 
even, after all the expenditure of time and stati for ac- 
quiring the art of writing well, it is not acquired. joever 
occupies a situation where his duty requires him to read the 

titions, remonstrances, &c., presented to our legislative 
bodies , or to examine heavy files of any kind of public manu- 
script documents, we venture to m, can never execute 
the task without tears in his eyes ; —for, if sorrow does not ex- 
cite them, straining will. So little success, indeed, do 
teachers ordinarily have, in perfecting their pupils in this im- 
portant branch, that intelligent school committees have seri- 
ously proposed to abandon it org agpeaa” during the ordi 

term, and, as a substitute for teaching it in the schoo 

to expend a portion of the public money in hiring a profession- 
al writing-master, to make a circuit through the districts, and 
i truction in this branch alone, ere the mode above 
adopted and skilfully pursued, we believe it would 
the necessity and save the expense of hiring an 
teacher, while it would increase many-fold the 
proficienpy of the scholars in this useful braneh of a com- 
1 education.— Mass. C. 8S. Journal. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

In Exctanp—How RecomMENvEn. 

Every.one says that geography i 
things that can learnt; math 
nothing is taught so ill. into any of the elomentary 
bouks of geography, and read what is said about _ 
First, we are that it is divided into forty counties; then 
perhaps, follows an account of the several law circuits; and 
then, after some short notices about religion, government, . 
produce and manufactures, there are given lists of the chief 
towns, mountains, rivers and lakes. But all these. —_ 
are given without any connexion with each other, and it 
scot mine andife en Geto se 
a of names. a man them, sti 
he is not much the wiser for them; he has,got no clear and 


i ve notions about the country, but has merely learnt 
his map, and knows where 1 find sortaip names. and lines 


it. 7 
ir we wish to know geography t 

it ina very different manner. 
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Trivers. ; 
raphy. The hills are the bones of a country, and determine 
ita form, just as the bones of an etbatl do.’ For soc ng 
to the direction of the hills must be the course of the rivers; 
if the hills come very near the sea, it makes the rivers very 
short, and their course very rapid; if they are a long way 
from the sea, it makes the rivers long and gentle. But riv- 
ers of this latter sort ave generally navigable, and become so 
large near the sea as to be capable of receiving ships of large 
size. Here then towns will be built, and these towns will 
become rich and populous, and so will acquire political im- 
portance. Again, on the nature of the hills depend the mi- 
neral riches of a country; if they.are composed of granite or 
slate, they may contain gold, silver, tin, and copper; if they 
are composed of the limestone of Derbyshire or Durham, 
they are prt Rawr d to have lead mines; if of the sand or 
gritstone of Northumberland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, it 
is probable that there wil] be coal at no great distance. 
the contrary, if they are made up of the yellow limestone of 


For each lesson in Foography the teacher should make spe- 
cial preparation, If he will do this, he may always render 
the exercise very interesting, and he may make it the vehi- 
cle of a great deal of instruction in history, morals, and ci- 
vilization. Suppose, to give an instance or two, the lesson 
included Iceland. He may take occasion to speak of its ex- 
traordinary natural features—a small island, and yet traversed 
by almost impassable mountains and deserts; of its icebergs, 
and of the immense eruptions of its volcanoes, He may 
dwell upon that phenomena in the history of mankind. that 
while learning hardly dared to lift her head in the rest of Eu- 
rope, she had her home in the ice-encircled and half-subter- 
ranean huts of the Icelanders; that they had poets and his- 
torians when the names poet and historian were hardly else- 
where known; and he may tell of its colonization by the sea 
kings, its early history, and the state of things at that time 
in thenorth of Europe. All this he may get by an evening's 
reading of the interesting volume on Iceland, which forms 


On | the 155th No. of the Schvol District Library. 


If the lesson is upon Greeec,* he may give in a few 


Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, and Northamptonshire, or of | words, some idea. of the remarkable people who occupied 


chalk like the hills in Wiltshire, Berkshire and Hampshire, 
or of clay like those about London, it is quite certain that 
they will contain neither coal nor lead, nor any valuable mi- 
neral whatsoever. But on the mineral wealth of a country, 
and particularly on its having coal or not having it, depends 
the nature of the employment of its inhabitants. Manufac- 
tories are sure to follow coal mines; whereas, in all those 
districts of England where there is no coal, that is, in all the 
counties to the south-east of a line drawn from the Wash in 
Lincolnshire, to Plymouth, there are, generally speaking, no 
manufactories; but the great bulk of the people ere employ- 
ed in agriculture. 


Thus then on the direction and composition of the hills of 


a country depend, first of all, the size and character of its 
rivers. On the character of its rivers depend the situation 
and importance of its towns, and its greater or less facilities 
for internal communication and foreign tride. And again. 
the composition of the hills afiects the employment of the 
people, their numbers on a given space, and in some degree 
their state of morals, intelligence, and political independ- 
ence. And here we havea reason for things, and see them 
connected with one another in a manner at once easier to re- 
member, and much more satisfactory to understand when we 
do remember it.—/enny Mugazine. 


IN THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOL-MASTER, 
HOW RECOMMENDED. 
** To the reading of history, chronology and ‘geography 
are absolutely necessary .—Locke. 
The first lesson in geography should be, to set the class to 


draw a plan, as wel! as they can, of the schovolroom. This 
every one will do readily who has been encuuraged to use 


that country in ancient times, the fathers of the arts. stien- 
ces and literature, the remarkable institutions, the immense 
and beautiful structures, the perfect language, the famous 
men. 

In the geography of esate he may speak of the 
early acts of the Revolution at Lexington, or Charlestown, 
and the earlier events at Plymouth or Mount Hope; of New- 
York, of Ticonderoga or West Poi::t, &c. In speaking of 
our early history or late, he should not fail to speak a word 
‘for humanity in pointing out the cruelty and iejustice of our 
ancestors and their descendants to the present day, towards 
the original posvessors of the soil. 

There is scarcely anything which a studious person 
picks up in voyages and travels, histuries, bouks of geology, 
and natural history,t which may not be naturally introduced 
to give variety and interest to the lessons in geography.— 
After he has talked himself, he should question his pupils 
upon what he has said, both to quicken their attention and 
to get access to their understanding. The lessons may be 
varied by sometimes setting the class to find out from what 
parts of the world come the various articles employed for 
food, dress, furniture, and the several arts; making an ima- 
ginary be round the world, or to a particular port, and 
noting the objects which would present themselves, and the 
articles which would be found and those which it would be 
necessary to carry. Another lesson, or several, may be giv- 
en upor the government of different countries; upon their 
religion, their intelligence, their commerce, and other pur- 
suits. The comparative value of gold and silver, on the one 
hand, and iron and industry en the other, may be shown by 
pointing out the fact that there is scarce!y an instance in 
history of a country having grown rich from the possession 
of mines of what are called the precious metals, and none 


his slate, and many a child of eight or ten years will do it | naturally so sterile as not to have become independent and 
accurately, and even beautifully. It is only necessary that | wealthy, with industry and such resources as iron, coal, and 


it should be done. Then the cardinal points, in reference 
to the plan should be shown. ‘‘ This side with the window, 
into which the sun shines in the morning, is the east side; 
the opposite one is the west side. This.side, where the sun 


shines straight in at noon, is the south side; and the oppo- | and the happy abodes of free an 
‘site side, where the master’s desk is. is north. Let this 


salt. Mexico, Peru, and Old Spain, are wretched and poor, 
with streams of gold and silver flowing into them for hun- 
dreds of years; and Scotland, New-England, and Old Eng- 
land, comparatively barren originally, have become rich, 

4 intelligent men, by the in- 


dustry and energy of their inhabitants acting upon such pro- 


north side be at the top of the plan. Now this is a map of | ductions as nothin but skill and slow labor can work,out for 


the room. Ihave directed you all.to have the north side at 
the top of your map, that all may be alike, and you may al- 
ways know when you look at it, which is north.” - 

The next lesson may be a plan of the lot on which the 
schoolhouse stands, with a part of the road running near it, 
care being taken now, and at all times, to represent the 


the necessities and convenience of men. 

A more difficult exercise than copying maps, and one suit- 
ed to a higher state of progress. is requiring a class to be pre- 
pared to draw a map from recollection, on the slate or black- 
board. In this exercise, which is strongly to be recommend- 
ed at its proper time, much allowance must be made for the 


north side by the top of the plan. The fences may be rep- | difference that exists between individuals otherwise equal, 


resented by lines, and trees and other objects may be drawn 
as well as they can draw them, in the places they occupy. 

For a third lesson, the teachers may draw on the black- 
board, a plan or map of the vicinity of the séhoolhouse, 
with the roads for a quarter of a mile in each direction; and 
houses. streams, or any other remarkable object. This the 
class may copy. 

If there be a map of the town accessible, the next lesson 
should be an explanation of that; showing how all the roads, 
buildings, forests, hills, and other objects with which the 


as to the power of representing from memory. Unless re- 
gard be had to this difference, injustice will be dene to the 
best intentions and efforts. 

A method used with great success by Professor Newman, 
at the normal school at Barre, was to call on one of the class 
10 draw an outline of the country on the blackboard. A se- 
cond was to draw the river courses and lakes; a third the 
mountains; a fourth mentwned some large place; a fitth 
gave its position by writing 1 on the blackboard; a sixth 
named a second place, which a seventh indicated by 2. In 


pils are acquainted, are represented; and giving an idea of this way all the important places were represented by num- 
tt 


pu 
distance. 

The next step should he, if possible, a map of the county, 
showing how much léss space the town now necessarily oc- 
cupies, and what towns are north, east, &c., from it. The 
next step should be a map of the state; and thence the pro- 

ress should be that of the country, of the continent, and 
world as represented on a globe. 

When ang have = ws oe of these objects 
represent maps, geography state may be 
learned, Great care should be ‘hen to give an idea 
motion of t!:e earth on its axis, and thence of longitude and 
latitude, as there is —— in phy of which children 
are so apt to get false ideas. For this purpose, a globe 
should be pli. ante an essential part of the seoainens of a 

il, Much time is usually spent to little purpose, in 
learning the names of unknown, and therefore speedily for- 
gotten places; and still more in studying and trying to re- 
member the climate, soil, cities, &c., of countries. It is 
nearly im for a child to rémember, by an absolute 


possible ? 
effort, that with which he bas no associations. It should, ado} 


the | quented by the children of various ranks. 


been | er was yar: Sap: in years 
activi 


bers, and the examination of the topography was concluded 
by calling individuals at random to name the several places 
so Mdicated. 


IN PRUSSIA—AT BONN—HOW TAUGHT. 


The “‘ Stadt Schule,” or town school of Bonn, gives a 
tolerably favorable idea of a class of schocls common to all 
the considerable towns in Prussia. Itis the great public 
school of the place. supported by the municipality, and fre- 
It is divided in- 
to a male and female school, and each school is again subdi- 
vided into six classes. These classes are taught in separate 
rooms communicating with each other,—the girls above and 
the boys below. The course proceeds from the simplest ele- 
ments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, to the rudiments 
of history, geography, natural history, together with singing 
and drawing, so as to prepare them sufficiently, should the 
wish on leaving it, for admission into the Learned School, 
or the Sext class of the gymnasium. The Facher system is 

pted. Each master chooses some icular branch or 
branches of the course, (many being often united, such as 
natural history, &c. &c.) and teaches them to the several 
classes in rotation. There are advantages and disadvanta- 

in this arrangement; the former, however, seem to pre- 

inate. Iwas conducted first to the boy’s school; the first 
class-room 1 entered was crowded. The boys were, as in 
most hed schools,’ seated at their desks in — lines 
across the room, ranged according to proficiency. teach- 
lanens he had abun- 
dance of ity and earnestness, h not much discre- 
tion. By too much zeal, he often failed in preserving quiet 

* See Goldsmith's Greece, in the 81st No. of School Dis- 
cheng or the 3d and 4th volumes of Rollin’s Aneient 

tory. “ 
3 dy mies ee on the sttbjects of Natural History 
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or attention. During the short time I was present, two or 
three were consigned for disturbance to the corner. Jt must 
not, however, be imagined that there was any-thing like the 
tumult of our English schools; the comparison must be con- 
fined to Germany. One cause of this general tranquility 
may very probably be the national phlegm; but a more im- 
mediate and obvious one is the mode of teaching. Mutual 
instruction is banished; the classes are small and separate; 
the teacher instructs viva voce, adopting the simultaneous 
and catechetical system, and sometimes (though not in as 
rom a degree as in Scotland) the elliptical. Instead of con- 

ning himself to the desk or pulpit, he walks vu» and down 
at short intervals to every part of the school. Much, too, 
must be attributed to the skill of the teachers themselves, to 
the interest they throw into their instruction, (o the yust sense 
they have of the peculiarities of the youthful mind, and to 
the spirit and variety arising from change of class and teach- 
er. The subject of the lesson was grammar; the questions 
were pressed with rapidity, and generally ar swered with 
ease. In sume cases they appeared to be somewhat too re- 
fined for the pupils, and bordered aTitile on the pedantic and 
philological. This, however, must be taken with qualifica- 
tions, The attentions which the Germans universally pay 
to their language in the course of elementary instruction, 
muy appear to us excessive and minute; but we must re- 
member what their language is, and farther, the impression 
so general amongst German educationisis, that the reasonin 
powers can never be so well developed as by the thorou 5 
study of language, and that no language is beiter fitted for 
such logical discipline than their own. In the next class 
room we found the pupils engaged with arithmetic, both men- 
tal and written. They showed more accuracy than quick- 
nexs—pronunciation and manner were somewhat slugglish; 
but there was no guess-work—no error. Ina third room 
the teacher was giving his Jesson on natural history. The 
school had not been many days assembled, and he had one 
of the youngest classes under tuition. We found him inthe 
elements. By frequent and varied questions on the same 
points, returning to the same elassifieations in different shapes 
and drawing out of the child, not merely facts which he had 
learned, but reflections which these facta suggested, he work- 
ed the subject of his hour thoroughly inte the minds of his 
young auditors, and they must have left the room masters, 
not merely of the materials as far as they had been furnish- 
ed, but well exercised in the method of acquiring, without 
his assistance, a vast deal more. From the boy’s sehool we 
proceeded to the girls’. I heard with great pleasure a child 
of eight years old. go through the several questions applica- 
ble to household purposes, first orally, and then in writing on 
the black-board. There was no attempt at display or smart- 
ness; all was calm, elear. and correct. In the adjoinin 
class we found the mistress nearly at the close of her wee d 
ing lesson. I was permitted to take up the hook, and to se- 
leet any subject I thought proper. I opened at a beautiful 
moral tale called The Flowers. The reading was excellent; 
great precision, accurate emphasis, great purity of enuncia- 
tion, great delicacy, t sweetness of tone. I observed to 
the mistress, on closing the book, that it was hardly neces- 
sary toask the pupil any questions, in order to ascertain how 
far the subject just read had been eomprehended: the just 
application of emphasis and accent, I considered evidence 
enough. She was anxious, however, to give some further 
proof, and immediately required the child to narrate the whole 
of the tale in different language, which was .a>complished 
with much readiness and skill. Industrial oceupations, as 
far as the girls were concerned, were attended to as much as 
intellectual. Sewing, knitting, and other female work, were 
taught in an adjoining apartment. 

The “ Poor Sehool,” (Armen Schule) is superior to the 
Stadt Schule. The building is new, extensive, lofty, admi- 
rably distributed and in the best possible situation, on the 
verge of the town, in the handsome new stree , the Friedo- 
richstrasse. It was established, and continues to be support- 
ed, by the joint contributions of the municipality and ot - 
nevolent individuals. A certain number of the children are 
clothed. On entering the gate, we found on our left, (de- 
tached) the infant, or rather little children’s school; and in 
the midst of the court or garden the school bnildings, the 

round floor devoted to the boys, the first floor to the girls. 
“he religious teacher was occupied with the ch Idren of the 
infant school when we entered. He was a young clergy- 
man, kind in his manner, but very earnest and impressive. 
He was teaching a pertion of the catechism; the children 
answered the questions in the order asked, and then gave 
simple but precise explanations ofeach. This was followed 
by brief instructions and applications to practical purposes 
on the part of the clergyman. In the boys’ sel:ool, 
and divided in the same manner as the Stadt Schule, we 
found one of the classes engaged in grophy and history. 
The tencher examined in turn several boys up and down.— 
The Rhenish province was the subject chosen in geography; 
Prussia generally in history. The pupils answered with 
ease and discrimination. After giving an outline of the 
kingdom at large, they went into the geography of the se- 
lected province: first describing it physically, then. political- 
ly, finally statistically. The great natural features, the 
mountains and valleys, the course of the Rhine, the vari- 
ous streams flowing into it. and the several ‘points at whieh 
they join, were all faithfully delineated, the political divis- 
ions at different periods were then marked out; and, at the 
close of the examination, a rapid sketch was given of the 
produce, manufactures, exports, and imports, population, 
&c. of each province, district and town. When any of these 
particulars was demanded in another shape,—for instance 
the site of a particular mineral production,—the answer Was 
equally prompt and accurate. After each answe:, the teach- 
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ARITHMETIC, 

Bogin, first of all by referring the pupil to sensible objects, 
and teach him to compute what he can see, betore you per- 
plex him with abstract conceptions. A mere infant may in 
this way be taught to add, subtract, multiply and divide, to 
a considerable extent. 

‘** You take a skein of ruffled thread; and, if you can find 
the end, you carefully draw it through all its loops and knots, | 
and in a few minutes itis unravelled. Now justin this man- 
ner must the minds of children be exercised in finding out | 
‘he truth of some abstract proposition, Toa mind not so | 
exercised, a very simple question will be extremely formida- 
ble. How often have not only children, but their elders, 
been puzzled by the simple question, * What is two-thirds 
of three-fourths of anything?’ Now to get at the truth re- 
quired here, it will be seen how necessary it is to get at that 
part of the proposition that can be laid hold of; that is to 
say, the part to which the mind can atiach, from its being 
semething known: it would in this case, of course, see first 
that three-fourths were three-quarters; and then it would soon 
discover that two-guarters, the two-thirds of them, must be 
half. We give this and other illustrations, to show that, by 
applying the analytic process properly, a very small quanti- 
ty of real knowledge will produce a very large proportion of | 
arithmetical power; therefore it is not so much the know- 
ledge that may be fixed dogmatically in the mind, that 
wiil serve your purpose, as that which the mind itself 
evolves in its process of elaboration. It will be the busi- 
ness of the teacher to help the mind to create its own strength, 
and this he will do by subjecting it to wholesome and judi- 
ciuus exercise.” 

Take care that your pupil never proceeds to a second exam- 
ple inany rule, until you are quite sure that he thoroughly un- 
derstands the first. No matter what time may be consumed 
upo 1 this introductory effort,—he must not be allowed to go 
on with partial and inaccurate notions of what he is about. 

If he does not understand it, the teacher should be able to 
discover the reason why, and then he can apply the remedy. 
‘Thus is to be done only by questioning the scholar and trac- 
ins his associations, and finding out what he is thinking | 
abort, and how he is thinking about it. 

Tie business of the teacher is not to send his pupil to an | 
unintelligible rule, but first to make him see the d:jiculties of | 
the question which has baffled his ingennity; then to lead | 
him on, dy a succession of questions, to discern the principle | 
he is in search of; and, tinally, to let the truth so break up- 
on bis-mind, that, by the possession of it, he may be only 
incited to pursue with fresh vigor, other and more difficult 
investigations. Arithmetic thus taught becomes a fine men- 
tal discipline and strengthens the intellectual powers, instead 
of resting only inthe memory. 

But in order to carry on this mode of tuition, your own ex- 
planations must be clear ard simple. 

Again. You should never underrate the difficulties of your 
pupils. Achild will not apply vigorously, unless it sees 
that its efforts are appreciated; unless it perceives that you 
rec ognize the difference between its capacity and your own. 
The attention which such a one can give toa difficult pro- 
cess is at best but limited; the intellect is soon exhausted, 
and the effort it makes is often painful while it lasts. * * 
“© 4 good school-master,” says old Fuller, ‘* minces his pre- 
cepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs on the nimble- 
ness of his own soul, that his scholars may go along with 
him.” 

HOW TAUGHT IN A DISTRICT SCHOOL IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 

I will now glance slightly atarithmetic; and Iet me say that 
this study in the district schools is in a very low state. This 
I assert from positive knowledge, and I atiribute it to noth- 
ing else but the want of arrangement of the schools. When 
I attended a district school it was thought that a scholar’s 
mind was not sufficiently matured to commence unul they 
were ten or twelve years old, and I was not allowed to use 
a siate until Iwas twelve. Every scholar at that age, who 
attends schvol regularly, should understand as much of the 
simple rules of arithmetic as he would, in ordinary cases, be 
required to put in practice in the common business of life.— 
That this can be obtained by scholars at this age, [ know 
from éxperience. I have previously stated that a child would 
learn the figures as soon as so many letters of the alphvbet, 
and there is no-reason why a chi!d should not be taught them 
as soon as the alphabet, especially as a child cannot be kept 
reading the alphabet continually. But the reason that arith- 
metic’ is not taught to small scholars is that the teacher has 
no ume. The larger scholars take up his whole attention. 
The teacher should so arrange his schvol as to make time, 
and in so doing he need do no injustice to the larger scho- 
lars, but will have more time to devote to them, and at the 
same time he will be bringing forward his smaller scholars in 
the same branch. I will now speak of the mode of teaching 
arithmetic which would occupy the Jast hour in the day.— 
The district should furnish the teacher with half a dozen 
bizckboards, say two feet by three. Let the teacher exam- 
ine his scholars. and class them together according to their 
qualifications; those who have not attended to arithmetic he 
wi'l, of course, classin addition. Arrange each class in such 
parts of the room as will be most convenient. Take a black- 
board and place before each class, and with a piece of chalk 
set down an example for each class in the rule in which they 
are classed. Let the scholars copy the example on their 
slates and perform it. he teacher in the meantime will 
mike such explanations to éach class as are necessary. He 
will look over the work of each class and correct the errors 
that may be found. When thai is done, rub it out and put 
down another, and continue to proceed in this manner with 
the different classes. No scholar in the ground rules should 
have an arithmetic to use, unless it is to learn the tables. I 
would proceed in this manner with the higher classes. If 
you have a class of several schelars who have advanced as 
far as interest, take a blackboard and set down a sum in in- 
terest, such as may occur to the mind at the time, without 
any reference to a book, and let the class perform it, and pur- 

sue this mode in the different rules; you can at this time 
¢.early explain the principles of the rules and render arith- 
metic practical, During these exercises I would have nore 

ference toa class book. Then the scholar will have noth- 
ing to refer to, to test the accuracy of his performances, but 
will be led to apply those rules which he thinks most appli- 
cable. Practical arithmetic is very little attended to in dis- 








; houns. 


trict schools. If a boy can begin with Daboll, and by being | thing was. In this manner the teacher would ascertain if 
shown how to perform nine-tenths of the sums, get through | the attention of the class had been effectually Girected to him, 
the book during the winter, he considera that he has achiev- | Pursuing his subject, he would ask them to mention a name, 
ed wonders and is a great scholar in arithmetic, when, atthe | Supposing ‘‘desk” to be mentioned, the question would 


same time, he cannot put the most simple rules in practice. 
The teacher should promote the scholars from a lower class 
to a higher as they are qualified, and should not be hasty in 
doing this. The scholar who commences with addition at 


four years of age should practice in the four rules for three | 


When these are well established he will 
By this arrangement 


or four seasons. 
be prepared to make rapid progress. 


it will be seen that the smaller scholars would be occupied | 


two hours in each day in branches which they do not at pre- 
sent attend to, and would thus be employed a considerable 
portion of that time now spent in idleness. I would propose 
other plans, but the inconvenient arrangement of schoulhou- 
ses, al present, almost precludes their adoption. ‘These plans 
are nut Visionary, for 1 have pursued them for several years. 
1 would not confine the more advanced scholars in aritlme- 
tic to one hour a day, but during arithmetic hours would only 


exercise them in the rules which they attended to during the , 
If the teacher should have a large | 
school, he could let the larger scholars take turns in attend- | 


other part of the day. 


ing to the lower classes. ‘Ihe teacher will thus have more 
ume to attend to the higher classes. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
IMPORTANCE OF INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN. 
““[t is in vain, or almost in vain,’’ said anold teacher, ‘‘ to 





attempt to teach English Grammar as many do, by requiring | 


the rules to be learnt and reciied, and the book to be thus gone 
through, before parsing is commenced. On this plan I was 
treated, and thus I formerly taught. I have now a large schoo! 
containing more than one hundred boys, with several class- 
es in grammar; and I teach them with far greater satisfaction 
to myself, because with greater success, andgreater interest 
to them. 

‘+ I take care to give each class, and each pupil, at the out- 
set, a clear apprehension of the nature of the branch entered 
upon, its utility, and the reasonableness of its rules. I find 
by experience, that this can be dune; and that, by pursuing 
a similar course in other cases of difficulty presented by the 
books, all parts of grammar are made intelligible, and ina 
good degree pleasing. 

‘* For example, I ask a boy, ora class, to look around the 
school-room, and name some of the things which they see. 
‘They soon vie with each other in saying desk, bench, pen, 
&e. Then I say, names of things are sumetimes called 
Look round again, and give me a few more nouns. 
They add perhaps window, door, floor, stove, book and boy. 
I say, these are common nouns, that 1s, each names a thing 
of some particular kind. There are many bouks, stoves and 
boys in the world; and these nouns mean some one of each 
kind, but do not show which. 
boy you mean! They soon understand that they can most 
easily do it by calling his name. ‘Then I tell them this is a 
proper noun: that is a name belonging to one particular per 
son. Before I lead them to this distinction, however, I usu- 
ally introduce them practically to the verb; and in some such 
way as this: : 

‘* Edward, we often use nouns: that is, we often name 
things. You speak of something orsome body many times in 
aday. Why do you mention them? If you should say 
nothing further. would you tell any thing which others could 
understand?) WhenI speak of a person or thing, I always 
say what it does or has done, or will do; or what is, has been 
or will be; or what has been done to it, or is or will be done 
to it. Forinstance, I do not say doy, and then stop; but I 
say perhaps that a boy is good or bad; or has been sent to 
his seat; or has learnt well, or will come or go or do some- 
thing else by and by. Now such words as these. which 
mean doing or being, are very important, and are called verbs. 
Which of these words isa verb then? A horse runs. The 
dogs bark. How can you tell a verb from a noun? 

**In this manner,” said the teacher, ‘I proceed with oth- 
er part of speech as occasion demands, and opportunity per- 
mits. In similar ways also I illustrate the changes of case, 
mood, tense, &c., and thus the principles of Etymology and 
Syntax become known before the pupil comes to the rules in 
which those principles are embodied. 

And, by methods equally natural, simple and interesting 
we may add, a teacher who knows how, may lead a pupil 
over the threshold of every branch of education. The mind 
was never formed to be driven blindfold to knowledge. Hit 
yoes at all, it very naturally requires that it walk in the light. 
How important, then, is it, to communicate in grammar, fur 
example, ideas of the subject, the predicate and the classes 
of words which modify them! How important, at the same 
time, in attempting to convey such ideas, to avoid the confu- 
sion inevitably produced in the rind by an injudicious use 
of technical terms ! 


HOW RECOMMENDED IN ENGLAND, BY DUNN. 


The teacher might commence the conversation by re- 
marking, in as clear a manner as possible, that every word 
in the language, like every boy in the school, belongs to some 
class. Stopping some seconds to ascertain that this simple 
fact was Well understood, he might remark ,that the only difte- 
rence is,there are eight classes of boys in the school, but nine 
classes of words. This would be followed by saying, ‘Tell 
ine the names of any things you see.” A number of things 
being named, he would say, *‘ Tell me the names of some 
things which you cannot see.” Several being mentioned, 
the question would be put, ‘‘ What have you told me about 
these things?” Ans. ‘‘ Their names.” Now the teacher 
would observe, all these names which you have mentioned 
belong to one class; the name of that class is ‘‘ Nouns;"’ all 
names belong to it, for the word Noun means Name. Good- 
ness, Justice, Height, Depth, Length, and Breadth. and every 
name you can possibly find, even ‘‘ Nothing ”’ itself belongs 
therefore to this class, because it and all these are names. 

Having proceeded thus far, he would judge it desirable to 
retrace his steps, to ascertain if he were thoroughly under- 
stood. He would therefore ask one, a dull boy in the draft, 
‘*‘How many classes of words are there?” Another, ‘‘What 
is the name of the class of words about which we have been 
speaking?” A third, ‘‘ What is the meaning of the word 
Noun?” A fourth would be asked to mention some name 
which did not belong to it; a fifth, what part of speech No- 


How do you tell me which | 


| follow, ‘* Tell me something about desk.” They would 

| mention long, narrow, wooden, strong, and other qualities, 
in rapid succession. The draft thus exercised would be led 
to discover that these are qualities, and although intimately 
connected with, are not nouns themselves. To assign these 
to another class, and to give it the name of ‘‘ Adjective,”’ pro- 
posing some questions to insure his being thoroughly under- 
stood, would be his next object. 

| ‘Fhe verb would be introduced, by asking them to tell him 

| some word which implied motion. ‘* Fly,’ ‘‘ run,”’ ‘‘ go,” 
and many others being given, he would class them under 

‘the name of ‘‘ berds.””. Some general questions would again 

/ ensue. 

Proceeding with his subject, he would ask them to men- 
| tion one of the verbs they had just named; perhaps ‘‘speak” 
would be selected. ‘‘ Tell me,” he would say, ‘‘ how I 
speak.” Ans. ** Slowly.” Quest. ‘In what other ways 
might a persun speak!” Ans. ‘* Quickly. loudly, softiy, 
intelligibly, roughly.” Quest. ‘What do all these express?”’ 
| Ans. ** The manner of speuking.”” Remember, then, all 
words which express the manner of acting, are ranked ina 
separate class, called ‘‘ Adverbs.” Quest *‘ What is the 
meaning of the word Adverb?” Ans. ‘‘ To a verb.” 
Quest. ** What is the difference between an adjective and an 
adverb?” Ans. An adjective expresses the quality of a 
noun, an adverb the quality of averb.”” Quest. ‘‘ Is it cor- 
rect to say the sea is sinvothly?’’ Ans. ‘‘ No.” Quest. 
** Why?” Ans. ‘* Because sen is a noun, are! requires an 
adjective.” Quest. ‘‘If I speak of the sailing of a ship, 
must I use the word calm or calmly?” Ans. ‘‘ Calmly.” 
Quest. ‘‘ Why?” Aus. ** Because sailing is an action.” 

The Pronoun is of very easy i: troduction; its name ‘ for 
a noun,” sufficiently expresses its use, and a few examples 
are all that in this stage of the business is necessary. ‘The 
Articles require only naming, referring to a few instances in 
which they are used; and Jnterjections are as readily distin- 
guished. 

‘The distinctions of these seven parts being well impressed 
on the mind of the pupils. the teacher proceeds to the re- 
maining two, which at the first glance, do not appear to ad- 
mitofa very clear separation. ‘The one is illustrated by the 
teacher's taking a slate in his hand, and saying, ‘* Tell me 
all the words you can think of, which express situation in 
reference to this slate.””. The answers, *‘ above,” ‘** below,” 
‘Sunder,’ &c., will bring forth the Prepos:tions, and a refe- 
rence to a hinge will explain the Conjunction, which, when 
the other eight are known, requires nv further distinction. 

When the class has arrived at this point, the teacher reads 
some sentences from his book, and requires each boy in turn 
to class the words and give his reasons. Being well prepar- 
ed for this exercise, it is rarely of long continuace. In the 
ensuing lessuns it Would be observed, that the articles, the 
gender and properties of nouns, the degrees of comparison in 
adjectives and adverbs. the kind of verbs, and the varieties 
of the pronoun, have all relation tothe number three. This 
presents an opportunity of giving a sure and ready index to 
these variations which so often and sv long perplex master 
and pupils. Thus learned, they are obtained at once and 
forever. 

The influence of one word on another, or syntactical pars- 
ing, is now easily unfolded. A sentence being read, the 
teacher, at his discretion* makes various alterations in its 
construction, each of which is made the subject of inquiry. 
Care being taken that the difficulties are seen and felt, the 
teacher gradually leads the pupils by questions to their elu- 
cidation. Other sentences of a similar kind are then intro- 
duced, and the rule comes in as the result of their own ob- 
servation and inquiry. It is thus seen to rise necessarily 
out of the language, instead of being arbitrary and indefinite; 
and so far from being a burden on the memory, and exciling 
disgust, it is welcomed as the result of a clear investigation, 
and cherished in the memory from a thorough conviction of 
its truth and suitability. 


HOW TAUGHT IN EDINBURGH. 

In your reading lesson is written this passage—‘‘ The so- 
lemn oath of America has ascended to Heaven. She has 
sworn to preserve her independence, her religion, and her 
laws, or nobly perish in their defence, and be buried in the 
wreck of her empire.”” The—What its use? Solemn—Name 
its derivatives. Oath—Itsmeaning? Itscase? Its govern- 
ment? Of—What does it connect? What govern? Amert- 
ca—What is it? Whence its name! What other name? 
Why? Where did Columbia first land? When? In which 
grand division of America do you live? In what political 
division of it? In what part of North America are they? 
In which division of the United States do you live? Name 
the other divisions. In what State do you live? What 
are its boundaries? What city do you live in? In what 
part of the State? How is it situated? Hus ascended— 
Parse it. The meaning of ascended{ What negative par- 
ticle gives it an opposite meaning? What is meant by par- 
ticle? So—Part of Speech? Heaven—What sort of noun? 
Why? She—VDecline it. What is it to decline a noun or 
pronoun? Has sworn—Number and person? For what 
reason! Its present of the infinitive? Conjugate it in the 
pluperfect of the potential. What does itagree with? Rule. 
To preserve—Meaning? Name other words of the same 
family, and give their meanings. Her—What is its other 
possessive form? Whensoused? Independence—Meaning 
as here used? What is the meaning of the prefixin? Re 
ligion—What governed by? Its adjectives? Adverb? 
What nouns are derived from it?’ And—Whatrule for con- 
junctions? The use of and here? O,—Part of speech? 
fis meaning? Its correspondent conjunction? Nobly—De- 
rivative or primitive? [ts nouns? What does it qualify? 
Periskh—Mved? Time? Why? Its meaning? Their—its 
nominative plural? Defence—What words from the same 
root? Be buried—Parse it. Wreck—Its meaning? Whut 
objective to? Why so? Empire—Parse it. What is an 
empire? Whatakingdom? Principality? andso forth. It 
is needless to remark upon the superiority of this intellec- 
tual process. No intelligent instructor can doubt for a mo- 


ment, of the wonderful elasticity and vigor which it is cal- 
culated to give to the youthful understanding. 


[Methods of Teaching to be continued. ] 











